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Equipment that’s Sure to Satisfy 


ARS of use proves the real worth of Marble’s 
Outing Equipment—outdoor men who know place 
their faith in Marble’s gun sights and cleaners, axes, 


knives, compasses, etc. 


Most dealers sell Marble’s goods 


—if your dealer can’t supply you’ order direct. Ask for 


interesting catalog. 


Flexible Rear Sight.—Greatly 
improves every rifleman’s shooting 
—won’t break if struck. Fits all 
standard American rifles. Price, 
2 discs, $4.00. 


Jointed Rifle Rod.—Solid as 
1-piece rod—won’t wobble, bend 
or break. 26, 30, 36 in. long— 
brass or steel—in cloth bag. Give 
cal. and length. $1.25. 


Ideal Hunting Knife. All-pur- 
pose knife—finest steel—holds keen 
edge. Leather handle, 5 in. blade 
$2.75, 6 in. $3.00, 7 in. $3.25, 8 in. 
$3.50. Stag handle 75c extra. 
Prices include fine leather sheath. 
Add 10% war tax. 


Waterproof Matchbox.—Keeps 
matches bone-dry, even under 
water. Seamless brass, nickeled, 
size 10 ga. shell—quickly opened 
and closed in dark. Price 6oc. 


Rifle Cleaner.—Softest brass 
gauze washers thoroly clean with- 
out injuring finest rifle—attaches 
to any standard rod. Price 60c. 


Safety Pocket Axe.—Handiest 
tool made for outdoor men—- 
guard folds into handle—blade 


finest steel. No. 2, Steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 6, selected hickory 
handle, $2.25. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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FISH AND FISHING So CELI T.. OUT! 1 HED IN AMERICA — 

BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER GAME ; : ee ose ee a 
FISHES OF AMERICA. By James A. Hen. ‘ ‘ Shi 4 ; “ie 
shall, M. D. The most comprehensive book gc 
on American game-fishes published. It de- 
scribes in detail ninety species and varieties of 
the game-fishes inhabiting fresh water lakes 
and streams east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the marine and brackish waters of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts.- Cloth. $3.00. 

CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS. By O. 
W. Smith, fishing editor of Outdoor Life, and 
author of “Trout Lore.” The author has en- 
deavored to embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of suatae. but also to 
draw upon the experience of well-known angling 
experts. He has sought to impart just the in- 
formation which his correspondents have been 
seeking. Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover 
jacket. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. $3.00. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. 
This edition of “The _ fisherman’s’ ency- 
clopedia of happiness” bids fair to become the 
standard exquisite edition of Walton’s great 
classic. ‘“‘The Compleat Angler” is a book es- 
pecially requiring illustration, for it has no story 
to tell—it is simply a mood of lazy happiness. 
In this edition Mr. Thorpe has caught the at- 
mosphere of contented ease, and his restful 
landscapes furnish the. essential quiet and repose 
that give the book its exquisite charm and de- 
light. Cloth. $3.50. 

FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie 
Carroll. Author of “Lake and Stream Game 
Fishing,” Editor of the National Sportsman, 
Chicago Evening News, etc. How, when, and 
where to fish and the right kind of tackle for 
all angles of fishing for the fresh-water game 
fish. Habits and peculiarities of the basses, 
muscallonge, trout, pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed 
pike, Fishing facts that will make the tyro an 
expert angler and the expert more finished in 
the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Cloth. $3.00. 

THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO. By 
Dr. Geo. Parker Holden, with foreword by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke and Chapter on Cultivating 
Silkworm Gut at Home, by Edw. T. Whiffen. 
This splendid volume deals with the construc- 
tion of the split-bamboo rod in a way as dis- 
tinctively as ‘‘Streamcraft’’ occupies its special 
field. Elaborately illustrated and handsomely 
bound. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. 
Silk cloth. $3.00. 

REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUMBLE 
ANGLER. By Dr. Frank A. Johnson, with an 
introduction by Dr. James A. Henshall. This 
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BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the supplement, more 
about the black bass, and is complete in one 
volume, It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical - 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full : ieee < 
a of tools, implements, and tackle. Cloth. ‘3 a iin 
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reader finds: A city man, seeking new health; 
a country lad, more versed in “fish and _fish- 
ings” than the three R’s., and the ways of the 
humbler fishes. Many full-page illustrations. 
Silk cloth. $2.00, 

GOIN’ FISHIN’. By Dixie Carroll. Author of 
“Fishing Tackle and Kits,” “Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing.” Introduction by Major-General 
Leonard Wood. A new book for the every 
now-and-then fisherman as well as the expert 
angler. Full of fishing facts gathered from lake 
and stream fishing in all parts of the country. 
Many illustrations from photographs. Colored 
cover jacket. Large 12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 

LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING. By 
Dixie Carroll. A practical book on popular 
fresh-water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
how to use it.. A book of fish and fishing. 
modern methods and tackle, written in a “pal” 
to “pal” style from actual fishing experiences. 
in the vernacular of this discinle of the rod 
and reel. Many illustrations. Cloth. $3.00. 


of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game 
fish, He describes its haunts and habits, how, 
when and where they are caught, and gives 
other data of interest to anglers. Cloth. $1.00. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace 
Kephart, In two volumes. Vol. I Camping. 
Vol. II Woodcraft. The new edition is en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after 
two years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II ‘*Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. Con- 
tains over a hundred illustrations. The vol- 
umes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Cloth. $2.00 per vol. 


written a volume which will be of great inter- 
est to those of the angling fraternity. It deals 
with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; 
the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their 
use, including some stream entomology; the 
angler’s flies and how to tie them, including 
a description of the most successful trout anc 
bass flies. ane full-page colored illustrations 
and numerous black and whites. Handy pocket 
size. Cloth. $2.50. 

WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or 
more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec- 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its own. Illus- 
trated, 160 pages. Paper, $1.00, Cloth, $1.50. 
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Men Who Know 
Demand 


Meek Reels 


STRENGTH, power and smooth- 
ness of action are the require- 
ments demanded in a fine fishing 
reel. Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
are built with as much care as is 
the finest watch. They are not 
cheap reels —they are made for 
fishermen who want the best. 


The reputation the Meek Reel 
has attained has led others to imi- 
tate. Of course imitations are 
always inferior. Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels are guaranteed for 
two years from date of sale against 
all defects in workmanship and 
material. 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods and 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines have 
also attained the same popularity 
as Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
with real fishermen. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with the styles 
you want in these three products, 
you can buy direct from the factory 
at catalog prices. 


Do you play golf? The Bristol 
Steel Golf Shaft is lighter than 
hickory. This throws the weight 
lower thus making a more perfectly 
balanced club. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It witil identify you. 
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THE PICKEREL THROUGH THE YEAR. 


WHILE IT DOES NOT BOAST OF SUCH ARISTOCRATIC LINEAGE AS THE 
TROUT OR BASS IT PROVIDES THE ANGLER A LONGER PERIOD OF SPORT 


MONG the fresh water game fish 

of this country the pickerel holds 

a doubtful position. Some an- 

glers, in their pride as fly-fishers 
or tackle-purists, will never deviate from 
their pursuit of the recognized game 
species to cast their spoons in a patch 
of open water fringed with pond lilies 
in the attempt to hook a pickerel; while 
others, less serious in their intentions, 
give this fish great credit and often: de- 
pend upon it for a day’s sport. 

Although the pickerel is deficient in 
those qualities which have made the 
trout and bass so popular with the an- 
glers, it is entitled to more consideration 
than many fishermen are willing to con- 
cede, Not everyone is able to make an 
extended trip to the regions of tumbling 
brooks and thick underbrush, nor are 
the bass at present so extensively dis- 
tributed in portions of the country that 
it is an easy matter to fish for them. 
The lakes and ponds in the local regions, 
however, are very apt to be filled with 
pickerel, and over the week-end there 
is a chance for most of us to seek out 
such a body of water, and after spend- 
ing a pleasant afternoon, arrive home 
with some fine specimens. No special 
outfit needs to be purchased for catching 
this fish; it is not an aristocratic biter, 
but a gorger, ready to strike at a min- 
now or a plug, and if a large pickerel 
is hooked, the tussle that follows will 
gladden the heart of any but a con- 
firmed trout or bass fisher. 

While the pickerel is extensively dis- 
tributed over one-third of the states and 
is known by many names, it always 
seems to me to be distinctly associated 
with New England. The North boasts 
of its trout, the West glories in the 
lordly salmon, the South has the gamy 
bass. and the huge catfish, but the East, 
particularly the northern part of the 
East, claims the pickerel. To many a 
Yankee lad pickerel fishing is the high- 
est form of angling, and it is not until 
he travels and catches other and mightier 
fish that this boyhood idol is dethroned. 


By ARTHUR G. DUNN 


M® DUNN presents the case of 

the pickerel in a particularly 
striking way and shows how the idol 
of the small boy may also furnish 
sport for the more fastidious angler. 
He treats of methods and equipment 
in such a practical manner that our 
readers will recognize at once the 
voice of authority—T[Ebirors. ] 


"Tt pickerel is a member of the pike 
family and resembles its larger cou- 
sins, the muskallonge and pike in every- 


thing but size. The fish is subject to 
some variation in color, the environ- 
ment making the difference, but the back 
is a mottled green and black, gradually 
shading off to a lighter green, until the 


A satisfactory moment 


belly is reached and here the color is 
light yellow. 

The general shape is long and slender 
and suggests both speed and conceal- 
ment. In its mouth is a startling array 
of teeth, so arranged that no prey once 
in its grip can make an escape. The 
pickerel feeds upon any small fish and is 
so aggressive that it will dash at any- 
thing moving along in the water, whether 
it resembles a fish or not. 

Although the pickerel has a preference 
for shallow, grassy ponds, it is found 
under many conditions. Good catches 
are often made in apparently clear- 
bottom lakes and swiftly-flowing rivers. 
As might be supposed, those taken from 
running water are superior to their pond 
brethren; they give a lively tussle before 
giving in and have not the insipid taste 
so common to the others. 


Although catches of five and six- 
pound pickerel are occasionally made, 
these fish seldom exceed four pounds in 
weight. The fifteen and twenty-pound 
pickerel that are landed after a long 
struggle are really pike, but in many lo- 
calities are called pickerel. 

Despite the astonishing number of 
bones, this fish is not at all bad for the 
table, as the meat is very palatable, 
though inclined to be dry. A large one 
of three pounds, when baked and sea- 
soned to a nicety and laid before the 
angler for his supper, makes a savory 
dish, 


OW let us go a-fishing. The sun has 

been up but a few hours when two 
boys, not yet in long pants, climb over 
the pasture bars and walk hurriedly 
through the fields, In a few minutes the 
pasture gives way to woodlands, and the 
millpond comes in sight. The pair con- 
tinue their tramp until a long, narrow 
peninsula is reached, and here, a little 
to one side of its point, they make ready 
their tackle. Past experience, no doubt, 
has much to do with their selection; 
was it not near this spot a few weeks 
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ago that a pickerel snapped the snell of a 
strong hook? 

Their tackle does not differ from that 
of the usual country lad, but consists 
of two birch poles, ten feet or so in 
length and well selected for lightness and 
spring. To these are tied stout lines with 
the hooks carefully knotted to-the other 
ends. Two corks, slit lengthwise, making 
them easily adjustable, and small pieces 
of lead, no doubt flattened twenty-two 
calibre bullets, fastened near the hooks, 
complete the young angler’s outfit. Some 
day these boys may have costly rods 
and fish in distant waters, but never will 
they have a better time. Angling, like 
other cherished recreations, offers a 
charm, deep and realistic, to every one 
who is so inclined. 

The slight spring breeze makes a soft 
ripple upon the water and sets the lily- 
pads and water-grasses in a merry mo- 
tion, so that the surface of the lake 
beats with life. A plump minnow, one 
of the many caught in the river the pre- 
vious afternoon, is selected, and the hook 
put through its lips. The other boy, for 
different reasons, pierces his “minnie” 
in the tail; his theory being that the 
pickerel swallows its prey head first, and 
this places the hook in a natural posi- 
tion to get a secure hold in the pickerel’s 
bony mouth. 


Standing there at the edge of the 
lake many things present themselves to 
the young fisherman. Little green leop- 
ard frogs with their eyes just above the 
water lie motionless, while their big 
cousins, the bullfrogs, are sunk in the 
mud, no doubt saving their voices for 
the evening. The leaves of the trees 
have been out for several weeks, but 
their color is still a beautiful green, while 
the laurel bushes further up on the bank, 
with their pink blossoms,-give a delight- 
ful touch to the scene. 


HILE he is absorbed in his sur- 

roundings a little sunfish, the 
“punkin-seed” of Connecticut, swims 
near, but it need be in no fear of hooks, 
for one would hardly run the risk of 
losing a pickerel in the attempt to catch a 
‘““punkin-seed.” Whether or not the sun- 
fish was a forerunner of good luck, it 
is hard to tell, but at any rate, no sooner 
had it disappeared when down goes the 
cork and up goes the expectations of the 
lad. Although he has caught others be- 
fore and knows the danger of hasty 
striking, his desire to land the fish is so 
strong that he jerks too soon and tears 
the minnow from the pickerel’s rough 
mouth. This is one of youth’s misfor- 
tunes—and that pickerel was such a big 
one, too. 


By using a fly-rod greater sport can be obtained with pickerel 


As they part to try their luck alone, 
each with his share of the live bait, 
they shout, “We'll meet here, remember, 
in about an hour.” One of the lads, 
slightly the taller of the two, moves 
‘along the border of the pond and deftly 
drops his line near the edge of a growth 
of pickerel grass; a good spot like this 
must surely bring results. As soon as 
the minnow strikes the water it makes 
frantic efforts to escape, but the line is 
too strong, and the adjusted cork keeps 
it in the proper place, a foot or two 
from the bottom. The little minnow is 
soon exhausted, and now the cork is 
still. 


Swallowing his disappointment and 
resolving to count at least five before 
striking the next time, he baits up in a 
second with the largest “minnie” in the 
pail; the pickerel might return any mo- 
ment, After waiting some time with no 
results, he feels that the fish must have 
been frightened. A change of base is 
then decided upon and the lad continues 
downstream until a jetty is reached. 
This is an ideal place for skittering, so 
much room for “action, and it is out of 
the question to pass it by. A greasy 
parcel is taken out of his pocket and a 
strip of salt pork takes the place of the 
minnow on the hook. With the pole 
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grasped in his extended hand he skitters 
the line across the water at a steady 
pace, sometimes letting the pork splash 
in the water and then allowing it to 
sink two or more feet, but always is 
the bait in motion. At the third or fourth 
cast, something is felt on the hook, his 
brown hand can feel a touch through 
many feet of line, and he knows that it 
was a pickerel which struck and missed, 

Two more casts and he is rewarded, 
The big pickerel, for big it is, bends the 
rod into a graceful curve and uses to 
advantage every ineh of line. Now it 
makes for the pond-lilies, but its course 
is checked by the unceasing tension 
from the pole. Now the strain is not so 
severe; it has neither the ability of the 
trout nor the strength of the bass, but 
although its movements are irregular 
it has not given up. The boy, keeping 
a taut line on the fish, sees that it is 
weakening, and pulls it from the water. 
It is a fine specimen and the young an- 
gler has every right to feel proud of it. 
It is fully twenty-three inches long and 
later, on unprejudiced scales, weighs 
two and one-half pounds. 

A shout from upstream announces his 
partner’s success, and as he returns to 
the meeting-place he sees that his com- 
panion is proudly carrying two pickerel 
on a switch. A comparison of the fish, 
however, shows his to be three inches 
longer than his chum’s largest, and so, 
although behind in number, he_ has 
caught the best fish of the morning. 


HE above sketch is a typical New 

England scene in the spring-time; 
boys of all ages gathered about the lakes 
and rivers intent on fishing. While this 
method is well adapted for school-boys 
the fish, when hooked has little chance 
to escape, and as one grows older and 
more experienced, he wishes to have 
more sport enter into the fishing. To 
further this desire to give the fish “a 
square deal” anglers are using the light- 
est kind of tackle and are being repaid 
by the stout struggle the pickerel makes 
before weakening. 

The months of May and June afford 
the best angling; at this time the pickerel 
have an unusual amount of vim and 
seize the bait savagely. As the davs 
srow warmer the weather reacts on the 
fish, so that in midsummer the fishing 
is poorest, but after this point is reached 
a change occurs, and with the cool 
nights of late August and September we 
find that the pickerel has regained its 
vigor of the spring season. These few 
weeks in the year when the fish does 
not appear at its best, coming as thev 
do in midsummer. are unfortunate for 
the angler who fishes only in the hot 
weather. 

Although conditions under which pick- 
erel are caucht differ, I have found that 
a flv-rod about nine feet in length and 
having sufficient backbone to stand a 
fair amount of strain, is most desirable. 
Bv a method known as strinnine verv 
accurate casting mav he attained quite 
as satisfactorv as with the shorter cast- 
ing-rod, and there is the added compen- 
sation of a harder. struggle when the 
fish is played on a fly-rod. An oiled 
or enameled silk line contained in a 
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multiplying reel will materially aid in the 
casting and when given proper care 
should last several seasons. The pickerel 
may be taken with many baits, both live 
and artificial, and a well-selected group 
should consist of spinners, spoons and 
pork rind baits, with a favorite plug or 
two thrown in for trial. 


ASTING from a boat is a very suc- 
. cessful method and deserves first 
mention. Although a canoe is less 
noisy and may be moved from place to 
place with greater facility, it is not as 
trustworthy as a skiff, and unless you 
are a good canoeist the latter is ad- 
vised. By all means bring a companion 
with you; he is not only indispensable 
for managing the boat—of course you 
will both take your turns at this—but 
he will make the trip so much more 
enjoyable. 

Row the boat along the edge of a weed 
bed, about twenty feet out, casting to- 
wards the growth and dropping the 
spoon very near the edge. Be sure to 
cover every foot of likely water, and if 
a spot seems exceptionally good, return 
again after some time has passed, for 
the failure of the pickerel to strike does 
not always indicate its absence. <A 
nickel-plated spoon, medium size, makes 
a very good casting lure and its effec- 
tiveness is increased by attaching a piece 
of red flannel or a small strip of salt 
pork to one of the hooks. It is advisable 
to purchase a spoon provided with weed- 
less hooks, as the pickerel is generally 
found among clumps of pond grass and 
other vegetation which annoys the an- 
gler by persistently befouling the or- 
dinary treble hooks. The most effective 
casting is attained by dropping the lure 
without splashing, allowing it to sink a 
foot or more and then slowly retrieving. 
Do not hustle the spoon through the 
water; as long as the blade revolves 
in a steady manner the action is suffi- 
cient. Other lures, a spinner, a minnow 
or a small frog may be substituted, but 
I believe that the spoon with its dash of 
pork is as effective as any. 

There are times when these lures will 
fail to bring results, and the angler must 
resort to his ingenuity. Last summer a 
fine pickerel, a few ounces under three 
pounds, was caught by the writer after 
tepeated casts, with nothing more than 
the belly of a yellow perch. 


HE live baits deserve some mention, 

for at times the pickerel does not 
seem to care for artificial lures, and the 
fisherman is forced to use them. The 
angleworm, so effective in still-fishing, 
is not used for this fish, although I 
caught a medium-sized pickerel one af- 
ternoon when fishing for perch with 
night-crawlers. Small fish of any species 
may be used, but the pond shiner and 
minnow are so much superior and are 
so easily caught that it is best to use 
them if possible. Little frogs, the green- 
backed and white-bellied ones, are deadly 
baits at any season and are worth all 
the trouble taken to catch them. 

As the season advances and the days 
grow hot, a method not yet mentioned 
may be used. This is trolling, and it is 
@ very successful way to catch the big 





Where 
ones that lie in the deep water. Al- 
though much trolling is done with the 


handline the best sport is found in using 
a light rod with enough backbone to 


‘stand the strain of the line going through 


the water, Since no special quality is 
needed in a troll line, except, of course, 
strength, any line about fifty yards long 
will do, and because of the revolving 
spoon and its tendency to twist the line, 
a swivel or two should be used. 





Trolling for pickerel 


Keep the boat moving at a steady rate 
and send thé spoon down where the big 
pickerel lie, a few feet from the bottom 
and not far from a pond lily bed. Re- 
member that a lure with streamers of 
grass fastened to its hooks is not apt 
to catch anything, and it will pay you 
to reel in every little while and see if 
the spoon is clear. 

Before entering upon the next topic, 
the time of day that the pickerel bite 


pickerel lurk during the long summer days 








best, I should like to say that to lay 
down any rule or to give anything but 
a most liberal statement is impossible. 
There are times when the fish will not 
bite despite the skill of the angler or 
the bait used ; then on another day, under 
apparently identical conditions, little ef- 
fort is needed to bring home a string of 
fish. Find the reason for this and you 
have found the keynote of fishing and 
why it is such an alluring sport and ap- 
peals to the people of all ages. In the 
early spring, when the days are cool, all 
hours, I believe, are apt to bring geod 
results, but as the season is further ad- 
vanced, better fishing will be found in 
the morning and late afternoon. 


HEN the days become shorter and 

crystals of ice are found at the 
edges of the ponds and lakes in the early 
morning, fishing rods are carefully laid 
away in their cases and tackle-boxes are 
closed with reluctant snaps. The an- 
gler’s season is over, and not until the 
warmer days of spring arrive will he 
be cheered by a taut line following the 
wake of a hooked fish. 

Several years ago I was fortunate to 
be able to spend the entire winter in 
the country, and here I was introduced 
to the merry pastime of fishing for pick- 
erel through the ice. As I later learned, 
if we look for sport we find it not in the 
struggle of the pickerel as it is taken 
from the water, for the icy environment 
seems to have deadened the fish and 
chilled its powers of resistance, but in 
the exhilarating fun and carefree frolic 
that follow a day spent on the ice. 

Thus the pickerel provides the angler 
sport throughout the year and for that 
reason it may be termed our most de- 
pendable game fish. When the active 
trout has been supplanted by the gamy 
bass and it in turn has ceased to hold 
the angler’s fancy, the pickerel remains 
—a continued source of pleasure for the 
fisherman be he old and well versed in 
his art or young and at the verge of his 
angling experience. 
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ForEsT AND STREAM 


THE GRIZZLIES OF THE ATHABASCA 


THE BEST BEAR GUIDE IS TAKING A BIG CHANCE WHEN HE GUARANTEES 
THE SPORTSMAN EVEN A SIGHT OF ONE OF THESE WARY ANIMALS 


O form of hunting 6n this conti- 
nent is so apt to be tinged with 
disappointment as the pursuit of 
the grizzly. At times the best 

of guides and most experienced of hunt- 
ers seem to be out of luck in this con- 
nection; there is no animal that I ever 
had anything to do with that is half so 
erratic as this huge, shaggy, ambling 
individual. While one may read alluring 
accounts of expeditions -into localities 
where all you have to do is to take your 
stand and shoot up a half dozen of the 
species known as Ursus horribilis, I will 
say frankly that such accounts are fic- 
tion; the best guide in North America 
is taking mighty big chances when he 
guarantees the sportsman even a sight 
of a grizzly! 

The habits, size and color of grizzlies 
vary according to range and climatic 
conditions so much that it is almost im- 
possible to accurately describe the brutes. 
What I don’t know about grizzlies would 
make a fair-sized volume, but I am not 
alone in that respect. Show me a man 
who claims to know “all there is to 
know” about these animals and I’ll show 
you one who really knows very little 
indeed. I don’t know much about the 
coast grizzly, still less about the Alaskan 
grizzly, but I have had some experience 
with the gentleman in the district covered 
by the accompanying map. I would like 
to pose as an international authority on 
the subject, but I fear I would never get 
away with it. 

As a general thing, the grizzlies of this 
section are fairly uniform in color and 
are locally known as “Silver-tips,” dark 
in shade and somewhat tinged with gray- 
ish hairs. On the average Silver-tip the 
under fur or hair is so dark as to be 
almost black, and at a distance these 
bears will appear that color to such a 
degree that one is apt to mistake them 
for black bears. Again, I have seen a 
few bears that almost resembled the de- 
scription of their Kodiak cousin, being 
considerably smaller, of course. 

I have been a professional trapper in 
this district for seven years, and during 
that time have seen a good many bears, 
a fair percentage of which were grizz- 
lies, and to show how the critters act 
under some conditions I will relate a 
rather unusual account of one spring’s 
hunting and trapping which happened 
several years ago. 


[N the fall of 19—, a Mr. R. brought 
nearly a hundred head of horses up 
over the old G. P. Trail and turned them 
loose on the Baptiste River flats, confi- 
dent that they would winter through in 
fine shape. At almost every bend in this 
river there are open meadows where, 


ordinarily, large numbers of horses 
might have spent the winter in compara- 
tive comfort, for the cayuses of this 
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country can almost live on snowballs! 
At that time I was trapping on the Bap- 
tiste and remember that it struck me as 
a rather unusual idea—turning those 
horses loose without a soul to look after 
them. As it happened, there were very 
few wolves in the country that winter 
and no untoward event occurred until 
January, when the snow came down 
steadily for nearly three weeks. As a 
result, these poor cayuses died like In- 
dians stricken with the ’flu. 

That old saying, “It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good,” proved true in 
this instance; inside of a month that 
particular country was full of foxes and 
brush wolves. When spring made its 
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belated appearance I had a nice bunch 
of furs, but decided to stick with the 
trapping and see how many bears I could 
get. 

What always puzzles me is that as 
much as I have wandered through the 
wilderness I have discovered remarkably 
few bear dens, and was never really sat- 
isfied that any of these belonged to a 
grizzly. Twice I have killed black bears 
in their “diggin’s”; they will choose any- 
thing that represents any kind of a hole, 
such as appear under the roots of up- 
turned trees, and a great many go to 
the trouble of digging dens under stumps 
and logs. What few caves there are in 
this country are in such formation as 
to make it decidedly unsafe for bears 
to den up in, being in sandstone banks 
where huge slabs are continually falling 
from above. On the other hand, I do 
not believe the grizzly has any particu- 
lar kind of a den and will crawl into any 
kind of a retreat where the snow is apt 
to cover him. It is a well-known fact, 
and one I have proved to my own satis- 
faction, that the grizzly is often taken 
with a desire to wander around during 
the real warm days of winter, for I have 
seen their tracks in the Little Smoky 
country as late as the middle of De- 
cember. 

The weather was very unfavorable, 
that particular spring, for some time; 
the rain and snow made things very dis- 


agreeable, and it was the middle of May 
before things cleared up and bears made 
their appearance. I believe that any 
member of the bear tribe is greatly 
affected in his movements by the con- 
dition of the weather, especially in 
spring. When they first leave their dens 
I do not think they go very far away 
for a number of days; most likely they 
are in no fit physical condition for ram- 
bling about much. This very fact is 
responsible for the failure of so many 
spring bear hunts; many sportsmen go 
out annually and after waiting around 
for a week or ten days, give up in dis- 
gust. The coming of spring varies so 
much that it is impossible to tell before- 
hand just what time to start on an ex- 
pedition of this kind. Some claim that 
the grizzly comes out later in the spring 
than his black cousin, but personally I 
have never noticed a great deal of dif- 
ference, one. way or the other, though, 
as I said before, the grizzy is apt to stay 
around later in the fall. 

While I had been waiting for the bears 
to make their “début,” I made a trip up 
to Kimberly Lake, some sixteen miles 
north of my headquarters on the Bap- 
tiste. When I got back the bears were 
running all over the place; a large black 
bear had been digging within thirty feet 
of my cabin! The next morning, about 
ten o’clock, I happened to look back on 
the slopes facing the south (where the 
grass was getting nice and tender), and 
there was a bear, the like of which I 
had never seen, running loose in the 
woods, about three-quarters of a mile 
away. I grabbed my rifle and started out. 

To get within shooting distance of 
this gentleman, I had to cross a swamp 
which extended right back against the 
hill. This offered me excellent cover 
for approaching, and if I hadn’t been a 
little bit excited everything would have 
gone beautifully. When I got to the foot 
of the hill I had a good look at this 
grizzly at perhaps a three-hundred-yard 
range. Since then I have stopped bears 
almost a half mile away, and I don’t 
know what possessed me that I tried to 
get closer. I crept up over a hoghack 
and got a running shot at the largest 
Silver-tip I have ever seen and scored a 
clean miss! 

Now, according to a thousand and one 
stories written on the same subject, I 
was due to be charged by this ferocious 
monster. On the contrary, the way that 
bear traveled out of that country would 
certainly have put some of them to 
shame, and at the rate he was hitting it 
up I might have been excused for look- 
ing behind me to see if he hadn’t circled 
the earth by the time the report of the 
rifle had died away. But, as I never saw 
his tracks around there any more, I con- 
cluded that he must have stopped off 
somewhere near China unless he was 
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scared so badly that he turned into a 
Polar bear and hit for the Arctic re- 
gions. They say one’s hair can turn 
white if one is scared badly enough! 

Now, I do not mean to make light of 
the fact that a grizzly can be a terrible 
antagonist, and I personally know men 
who bear scars inflicted by these brutes; 
but in each and every case the animals 
were provoked at very close ranges and 
in most instances were mothers with 
cubs. Almost any animal will turn and 
fight if cornered and wounded badly, 
and it is an undisputed fact that a she 
grizzly will fight for her young. Only 
last spring I had a very attractive offer 
from an animal dealer as an inducement 
for securing for him two live grizzly 
cubs, but after carefully weighing the 
chances for a successful expedition of 
this character, I came to the conclusion 
that it wouldn’t pay. To shoot a mother 
grizzly and abduct her offspring may 
sound easy enough to the layman, but 
not to one who knows aught about the 
“female of the species.” 


FTER such a rare chance as this 

it would seem that Dame Fortune 
would call it quits for the day and pay 
her respects elsewhere. I went up a 
small creek to look at a couple of dead- 
falls, and when I got back it was fairly 
well on toward evening. I cooked sup- 
per and ate in my customary solitude, 
but somehow I couldn’t forget about that 
grizzly, and I kept peering out the door 
toward the distant hillside. You know 
how it is in a case of that kind—one 
doesn’t really expect to see anything in 
the same place after such a short elapse 
of time, but still one is bound to keep 
speculating on what might happen. Con- 
trary to the usual run of things, it did 
happen this time, and just as the sun 
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To get within range of those bears 
was a puzzle; I was determined to go a 
little slow this time and not make a mess 


of things as before. The sloping hill on. 


which the bears were feeding was per- 
haps four hundred feet high at that 
point and they were pretty well up 
toward the top. To approach them from 
directly below was impossible, as the 
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This Silver-tip was so dark he resembled a black bear 


wind was in the wrong direction. Now, 
a bear has very poor eyes but remark- 
ably keen nose and ears. My only hope 
lay in making a wide circle to the right 
where I might gain a ravine and climb 
the hill several hundreds yards to the 
right of my quarry. 

After considerable manceuvering I 
finally gained the top of the hill and 
cautiously approached the spot where I 
had last seen the-bears. When within 


A good day’s work with grizzlies 


was sinking below the mountain horizon 
I noticed three bears within a few feet 
of cach other and not a hundred yards 
distant from the spot where the grizzly 
had stood when I first saw him. They 
were plainly visible and I made out that 
it was a black bear with two yearling 
cubs. 


a reasonable distance I got down on my 
hands and knees and crept forward. I 
had crawled down a few yards from 
the brow of the hill and was just in the 
act of crossing a small ravine when I 
happened to notice a black head sticking 
out from behind a small clump of wil- 
lows about seventy-five yards below me. 
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I stopped dead still and an instant later 
the head and foreshoulder of a bear hove 
in view. In this position the animal 
stopped, as though listening intently. I 
caught her directly on the point of the 
shoulder and the copper-tipped missile 
bowled her over against a smail poplar. 

Hastily reloading I ran forward down 
the steep hill. When within a short dis- 


tance of the bear another one came rur- 
ning toward me, one of the yearlings, 
evidently so scared that he didn’t know 
where he was going. A hasty shot broke 
his back. That was one instance where 
a bear really charged in my direction, 
but I am satisfied that the poor brute 
didn’t have any more idea of cleaning 
up. on me than he had of flying. 

The third bear scrambled up a small 
poplar and I shot him through the head. 
Now, all this happened so quickly that 
it left me in a sort of daze. The old 
she-bear, after giving a few amazingly 
loud bawls, cashed in her checks. I felt 
sort of ashamed when I viewed the three 
lifeless bodies, lying so close together, 
and couldn’t help thinking how harmless 
those poor brutes were. But at the time 
I was smitten with the lust to. kill, and 
held the popular opinion that a bear. was 
a terrible creature—to be killed on sight. 
Of course, a professional trapper isn’t 
supposed to have any heart, anyway. 


jt took me a couple of days to attend 
to those bear hides, after which I 
went on up the Baptiste to where the 
rancher’s horses had died of starvation 
and cold. Never before or since have I 
seen so much bear sign in any locality 
of a like size; at first I was somewhat 
alarmed to think there were so many 
about. The first day I was there I saw 
seven bears and never got a single shot. 
There were so many carcasses scattered 
up and down that valley that it was im- 
possible to tell how many bears there 
really were, but I honestly believe there 
were somewhere in the neighborhood of 
a score. 

The second day I shot a small black 
early in the morning and saw a large 
cinnamon late that evening at very close 


(Continued on page 368) 
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Forest AND STREAM 


THE SAILING CANOE AND ITS RIG 


HOW TO MANAGE THIS DELIGHTFUL LITTLE CRAFT WITH 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS ON BUILDING THE NECESSARY OUTFIT 


WO summers ago my brother ana 

I bought a canoe, thereby acquir- 

ing something we had wanted all 

our lives. With the canoe came 
a sail, two of them in fact, a set of lee- 
boards and a rudder. The boat is an 
eighteen-foot “sponson” of a well-known 
make, and for general river use, I 
wouldn’t trade it for anything that I 
have ever seen—that is, in the canoe 
line. 

We were a little doubtful about saillng 
it, having been brought up with the idea 
that a canoe was the trickiest craft 
afloat, and though we both are fair 
swimmers, we did‘not relish being upset 
in the middle of the Potomac and having 
to tow our canoe in to the beach. Both of 
us are lazy, I am afraid. But not having 
to paddle was an idea which appealed to 
us mightily, so one breezy Saturday af- 
ternoon we stepped the mast, hoisted the 
sail and embarked on our initial voyage. 


Neither of us knew anything about 
sailing when we started, and that first 
afternoon was an education to us. Right 
off the bat we jibed, and the boom caught 
me a good one on the pate, raising a 
large knot and causing much sulphurous 
language. We had not tied the halyard 
properly, and a squall hitting us, blew 
down the sail just as we were trying to 
show off before three fair ladies in an- 
other canoe, nfuch to our embarrassment. 
The leeboards came off and we went 
sailing down the river without them, 
and had to lower the sail and paddle 
back to pick them up. The canoe would 
not come about when we tried to tack 
and had to be urged strenuously with the 
paddle. Altogether it was a lovely af- 
ternoon, and my brother was disgusted 
(I was sailing the boat). One thing we 
did learn was that it did not tip over as 
easily as we expected—in fact, we 
shipped no water at all—and the breeze 
was a good one. Also we had had a 
lot of fun. 


The result of this first trip was that 
we both became enthusiasts, and now if 
we have to paddle the canoe we feel very 
much injured. We have had as many as 
four in the boat, two girls and two men, 
and so far have not had a single ac- 
cident in the way of a spill. The canoe, 
when properly managed, makes a thor- 
oughly practical sailboat, and will stand 
a mighty hard blow. Running before a 
storm, I have had the bow lifted clear 
of the water from the force of the wind, 
and have also had the water curl up 
over the blades of the leeboards and run 
in the boat, we were going so fast. Run- 
ning with the wind she easily keeps pace 
with the average launch, even going up 
stream. It is great sport. 


We have been so successful, and are 
out in the canoe so much that she is 
pretty well known over a part of the old 
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Georgetown waterfront, and I have had 
sO many inquiries as to rigging the boat 
that I thought I would put what I have 
learned down on paper, in the hope that 
it might be of benefit to some other 
canoeist. 


‘THE outfit is simple, and if purchased, 
is not prohibitive to the average 
pocketbook. Most of it you can make 
yourself, with a little perseverance—some 
of it I will advise you to buy. It consists 
of a sail (lateen type, preferably) with 
mast and spars, and stepping for same, 
leeboards and rudder. This last is not 
essential, as the paddle can be used, many 
preferring it, but if you can make or buy 
a rudder by all means do so. It will 
certainly be worth your while in com- 
fort. ‘ 

If you are going to buy an outfit, let 
me give you a word of advice. Buy it 
from the people who made your canoe, 
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if you know the make. I have found 
through the experience of others that 
you get more satisfaction by doing so. 
If you have an eighteen-foot canoe a 
lateen sail ten feet on a side is about the 
proper size. Anything larger -is hard 
to manage until you are accustomed to 
it, and the one mentioned will answer 
any ordinary purpose and give most sat- 
isfaction. Do not be persuaded to buy 
a pair of leg-of-mutton sails and step 
one in the bow and one in the stern. 
They are nuisances and more of a novel- 
ty than of practical use. However, for 
bay or ocean sailing they are good on 
account of being set close to the boat, 
which keeps it from heeling over. Insist 
on a tall mast, at least nine feet for the 
above-mentioed sail. Ten feet is even 
a better length, as it allows you more 
space for adjustment of your sail, which 
I will explain later. Be sure you get 
deep leeboards, and adjustable ones. 
They answer the purpose of a keel on 
the canoe and prevent the boat making 
leeway or skidding. Get the kind that 


are attached by a stick, and merely fit 
over the gunnels of your boat. Then 
if you hit a rock with them or beach 
the canoe they will tip up and let you 
slide over, and not splinter the gunnel 
or hook you hard aground. Also in 
racing they may be lifted out of the 
water easily, when running before the 
wind, reducing your water friction and 
adding to the speed of your boat. As to 
the rudder, any that will set well down 
in the water is all right. The whole out- 
fit when purchased should not cost you 
over $30.00. 


DIRECTIONS for sailing are a diffi- 
cult matter to set down for a novice, 
The best way to learn is to put on a bath- 
ing suit, and provided you know how to 
swim, go to it. Otherwise I would 
strongly recommend carrying along a 
life-preserver, especially if your canoe 
is not asponson. By no means take any- 
one with you who does not know how 
to swim until you have become thor- 
oughly proficient in handling your boat 
and know all of its whims and failings. 

The driving force is, of course, the 
wind and varies according to the direc- 
tion you are sailing in, the angle of the 
sail to the course of the wind and the 
strength of the breeze. Except when 
sailing directly before the wind, this 
motive force is made up of a series of 
resultant forces, best illustrated by the 
accompanying diagram. Let AB be the 
boat, CD the direction and force of the 
breeze, point D being at the mast on 
which the sail pivots; and let EF be the 
sail. Drop a perpendicular line to EF 
at D. From C drop another perpendicu- 
lar to this first line, intersecting it at G. 
From G drop another perpendicular to 
AB, intersecting it at H. Then HF 
will be the direction and amount of the 
driving force in this particular instance. 
By using similar diagrams and changing 
the wind direction and force with the 
sail set, you will note the variation in 
resultant driving force. Also note how 
the driving force changes when the 
wind force is constant in direction and 
power and the set of the sail is varied. 
Another factor that enters into the driv- 
ing force is the area of your sail. The 
foregoing is a very literal explanation, 
and the writer will not attempt to go 
into the why and wherefore. The dia- 
gram is obtained from the International 
Encyclopedia, and it will be well for the 
reader to look up the subject of sailing 
in some competent treatise on the sub- 
ject. It is very interesting. 

There are a few don’ts to be men- 
tioned. Don’t hoist your sail until you 
have pushed off from the dock. Observ- 
ing this may save some paint on your 
boat. Don’t let your sail sit too low on 
the mast, so that when the boom swings 
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over you will have to pull your head in. 

You'll forget to do this some time, and 

the resultant blow will make you wish 

you had and may injure you badly. 

When making a tack, that is, changing 

your direction. don’t hold your sail in too 
= 
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close to the boat. Ease it off a bit, and 
as you gather headway haul it in. This 
will keep you from drifting back quite 
a ways. And last of all and most im- 
portant, don’t make a landing with the 
wind. Alwavs land against the wind. 
The reason for this is obvious, and 
though the writer has never done it, he 
once saw a chap who did and he tore 
the stepping out of his canoe and broke 
a thwart and seat, cracked three ribs in 
the canoe and got his hands full of 
splinters when he tried to stop her from 
ramming the dock. 


OME of you who have a knack with 


tools and the tools, will no doubt want 
to make your own outfit. There is no 
need to go into details about the rudder 
or leeboards. The accompanying draw- 
ings will give you an idea of how very 
simple they are in construction. Ash or 
maple are good light woods to use. 

The sail is more complicated and will 
take some ingenuity to make. If you can 
afford it buy this article complete with 
all rigging. I believe the present price 
is $18.00 for a ten-foot sail with mast, 
spars and stepping, and it is well worth it. 


If you have the time and like to make 
things, however, you will enjoy the job 
thoroughly, and when you finish you will 
have indeed accomplished something. 

The following is a complete list of all 
the materials needed: 


A—2 straight-grained curtain poles, sea- 
soned Georgia pine, 10 feet 2 inches 
long and 1% inch in diameter. 

B--1 straight - grained pole, seasoned 
Georgia pine, 10 feet long, 2 inches 

_ in diameter. 

C—1 block Georgia pine, 10x8x1 inch. 

D—1 block Georgia pine, 8x6x2% inches. 

E—l1 piece seasoned ash or hickory, 2 
feet, 8x4x114 inches. 

"4 1¥%-inch brass screws. 

G—2 l-inch brass screw eyes linked to- 
gether. 

H—4 2-inch brass screws. 

[—4 34-inch brass screws. 

I—1 %-inch brass screw eye (large 
eye). 

K—1 l-inch brass screw eye (large 
eye). 


L—1 galvanized iron or brass ring, 24 
inches inside diameter. 

M—3 galvanized iron awning pulleys, 
with screw eye attached to carry 
3/16-inch sash cord. 


N—1 3-inch brass cleet, with brass 


screws for same. 

O—25 feet of trotline or strong cotton 
cord, 3/32 inch in diameter, 

P—1 piece of 3/16-inch sash cord, 30 
feet long. 
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Q—l1 piece of 3/16-inch sash cord, 15 
feet long. 

R—3% yards “Pequot” sheeting, 7 feet 
wide. 

S—3 spools No. 40 cotton thread. 

T—1 3/16-inch auger. 


This seems quite a list, and it is, but the 
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only things that cost to amount to any- 
thing are the poles and the sheeting. 

For the sake of brevity I have lettered 
the articles as listed in alphabetical se- 
quence from A to T, inclusive, and will 
refer to them only by these letters. Pro- 
ceed as follows, Use “T” to start all 
screw holes. 

Bore hole through center of “D” 2 
inches in diameter and sandpaper out 
just large enough to fit over end of “B.” 
Bevel edges of “C” on one face and 
screw “D” to “C,” using screws “I” so 
that center of hole through “D” will fall 
over center of “C.” Bevel exposed 
edges of “D” and screw combined block 
“C-D” to bottom of canoe, inside and 
just back of the front seat, and so that 
hole in “D” will come directly over keel 
strip of canoe. Use screws “F” for this. 
(See diagram No. CD.) Shape “E” as 
in diagram E, and through center of 
“E” bore hole same as in “D.” Screw 
from gunnel to gunnel, using screws 
“H,” so that hole in “E” will be directly 
over hole in “D.” You have now finished 
stepping for mast. 


Now take pulleys “M.” Screw one 
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at a distance of 1% inch from end of 
mast “B.” Step mast “B” by putting 
through holes in “E” and “D,” and screw 
second pulley to mast “B” at a distance 
of 8 inches above where mast passes 
through thwart “E.” Screw remaining 
(Continued on page 369) 
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FISHING ALONG THE JERSEY COAST 


WHERE TO GO AND WHAT KIND OF FISH MAY BE MET WITH IN A 
REGION EASILY ACCESSIBLE TO THE LARGE CITIES OF THE EAST 


NTICIPATION and realization 

have long been disputed as to 

their points of merit. Could we 

at all times know that our ef- 
forts in a given direction would be uni- 
formly successful, then there would be 
room for doubt concerning the gratifica- 
tion of accomplishment, while if we 
knew that all effort was to fail then 
there would be no incentive to endeavor. 
Hence this analysis convinces us -that 
hope and anticipation are the greatest 
charms to spur us on, 

So it has ever been with the angler 
who pursues his quest, no matter whether 
it be at the brookside, on lakes, or at 
the foot of the sea, there is ever the un- 
certainty of the reward and therein lies 
the great charm of angling. 

And to none afe uncertainties greater 
than to the man who plies his art in the 
surf. Like all animated nature, fish re- 
sort where food is most abundant or 
where easily secured. The ever-chang- 
ing tides and currents work continual 
changes in the points and flats along 
the coast and although unnoticeable to 
the human eye they do create well- 
defined reasons. why fish may be taken 
abundantly at a given point at one period 
and within a short time the same grounds 
prove barren of any satisfactory results. 

When tides and ocean 
currents are working vig- 
orously it is surprising to 
the novice how quickly 
they can scoop out great 
basins where may be laid 
bare great beds of sea 
clams and mussels, to 
which many fish are at 
once attracted, and such 
places are good points for 
the surf angler to know, as 
it is just here that success 
is usually assured him. 


T is doubtful, whtn all 
things are considered, 
if there are any better 
fishing grounds than those 
along the New Jersey 
coast, excepting, of course, 
the more southern waters 
where fish life is abundant 
the year around. 
Beginning at Sandy 
Hook and extending the 
entire length of the coast 
line are ever-changing beach sloughs and 
bars, inviting many species of fish to 
good feeding grounds where water tem- 
perature is to their liking, and there is 
no better period of the year than during 
the months of August and September for 
the surf fisherman to pursue his sport. 
The striped bass is, of course, a much 
earlier visitant, but he is also here during 
the summer and autumn months and 
may be looked for whenever the sea is at 
all turbulent or churned up by cross- 
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currents; and may be taken on a great 
variety of baits. Early in the season, 
particularly around inlets, blood worms 
are always good and may be relied on. 
The shedder crab and the familiar 
skimmer clam, as well as the common 
surf mullet, all"hold a strong place in the 
estimation of this striped prize of the 
sea. When August comes and there is 
a tumbling sea then the metal squid takes 
the place of bait and may be relied on, 
if well directed, to produce results and, 
all through September and October the 
squid is entirely used by many anglers 
to lure this favorite fish. 

The squid or inkfish is also at times 
a good bait and many of the largest of 
bass have been taken on it. At times it 
is very plentiful and is always a cheap 
bait. 

While it may not be true that bluefish 
are growing more plentiful, still it 
seems that they are assuming their for- 
mer habit of coming close in along shore. 
The two past seasons have confirmed this 
opinion. At many points large six to 
eight-pound fish were taken in goodly 
numbers and gave the finest of fishing. 
From Manasquan Inlet south, at nearly 
all points good catches were made and 
were welcomed warmly, Manasquan, 
Point Pleasant, Lavallette, Ortley Beach, 
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The channel bass is a prize well worth striving for 


North Point of Beach, Barnegat City 
and many other places gave good results. 
While many were taken on the metal 
squid still the writer.found that during 
the entire season at many points the old 
reliable menhaden, cut to suitable strips, 
played its part well.. All the above-men- 
tioned points are good for the large 
weakfish. They trade close in along 
shore and may be taken by a good caster 
and will furnish good sport, especially 
when evening has come and quiet reigns. 


At New Inlet, a point seven miles be- 
low Beach Haven, good fishing is to be 
had most of the season and at times 
channel-bass are plentiful and _ these 
bronze warriors are eagerly sought for 
by all who are skilled with the rod. 
They take almost any bait, are the most 
determined fighters to be met with, and 
are at all times considered favorites, 
When they are trading well they fre- 
quently work close in shore and can be 
reached with a very moderate cast, but 
when once connected with, the best of 
tackle and steadiest of nerves are re- 
quired to land them. 

At most points kingfish have been very 
scarce during the past three or four 
years. A few have been taken but in 
nothing like the quantities taken in the 
past. One of the oldest and most per- 
sistent surf fishermen who ever plied the 
art along our coast, who was well into 
his eighties and who had spent the 
greater part of his life in the pursuit of 
coast fish, gave as his opinion that the 
kingfish were erratic and had their 
periods of abundance along the coast 
each sixth and seventh year after which 
they dropped away. This observation is 
given for what it may be worth, but it is 
true that these fish are erratic in their 
movements, being apparently very sensi- 
tive to water temperature. 

New Inlet is a strong 
tideway opening into Eg 
Harbor Bay and has a 
good depth of water, in 
places as much as thirty 
feet. While the charts 
give a greater depth, still 
it is safe to rely on the 
figure given, particularly 
along the tide-rip, which 
is very strong and should 
never be ventured into by 
other than the most ex- 
perienced boatmen. Into 
this body of water during 
the season almost all of 
our coastal fishes enter 
and may be taken freely 
from the beach; bluefish, 
weakfish, channel - bass, 
and many other varieties 
trade there, and, as the 
water drops off rapidly 
from the beach casting is 
easy, but good, substantial 
tackle should only be used, as at any 
moment a channel-bass or shark is liable 
to be hooked and then low-grade tackle 
will be sure to prove the snare that it 
ever is. 

This inlet lies about seven miles to the 
south of Beach Haven and can only be 
reached by boat, which makes the trip 
a rather tedious one unless the stay is 
intended for several days, in which case 
a shelter tent is essential, as there are 
no public houses for entertainment near. 
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Two years ago a new cut was made 
by the sea across the beach only two 
miles from Beach Haven and promises 
to be all that the fisherman might desire, 
as it is rapidly cutting a good depth, and 
in anticipation of good fishing a fine auto 
road has been built to the water’s edge. 
Should this ground prove to be as good 
as the more distant one it will be a boon 
to the hundreds who go annually to that 
region, aS accomodations can be had at 
any time at Beach Haven. 


OR the benefit of those who do not 
care to withstand the strenuous work 
of surf-fishing it is safe to say that 


there are but few places along the New 
Jersey coast that furnish better inland 
fishing than the channel about one mile 


west of Beach Haven. This is known as. 
“the Twenty-foot Channel, and may be 


safely fished from any good rowboat. 
For several. years past the writer, with 
Joseph. Cawthorn, has enjoyed the very 
finest of fishing at that point. There is 
but little danger of missing the spot as 
the black and white buoy may be seen 
from the dock and by rowing to a point 
about fifty feet west and about the same 
distance to the north of the buoy it is 
safe to say there are few better places 
to be located for quiet fishing, Here the 
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largest of weakfish and croakers may be 
taken, particularly at night, when motor- 
boats are not churning up and down the 
channel and the sport is of a high order 
when light tackle is employed. 

For the benefit of the fraternity of 
anglers it is but just to say that in this 
day of the high cost of living and, inci- 
dentally, of dying as well, it is best to 
make positive arrangements with your 
boatman as to the cost of the contem- 
plated trip. It is surprising how many 
“extras” can be thought of by these “in- 
nocents” who are abroad. Ice at a dollar 
a chunk, insufficiently large to cool your 

(Continued on page 371) 


THE CARP AS A GAMY FOOD-FISH 


THIS MUCH MALIGNED FISH POSSESSES SPORTING QUALITIES 
WHICH ANGLERS HAVE HITHERTO BEEN SLOW TO RECOGNIZE 


Y purpose in this article is to 

prove that most anglers have an 

erroneous impression that the 

common carp is not a decent food- 
fish nor a gamy one. Abundant now in 
nearly all sections of the United States, 
and attaining to a considerable size, this 
Asiatic carp will soon be a much-sought- 
after fish. Eight million pounds weight 
of this particular species are annually 
consumed in New York City, mostly by 
Hebrews and residents of foreign birth. 
In France, Holland, Denmark and Ger- 
many the carp is a 
staple food, where 
it is exposed for 
sale alive, hung up 
in nets wet with 
moss, also in huge 
tanks of water. 
The fish described 
in the New Testa- 
ment as caught in 
the Sea of Gallilee 
by the Apostles 
was this same 
species of carp, 
though misnamed 
here, the German 
carp, because it 
was introduced in 
America by a Ger- 
man scientist; Dr. 
Von Baer. 

My intimate ac- 
quaintance with 
the carp is of re- RIVER BEO _ 
cent date; while Siem. MES 
testing lures for 
bass in the lakes 
of our city parks 
I saw many large 
carp floundering about, leaping avove the 
surface, many of fifteen or more pounds 
in weight. At intervals, when bass were 
unresponsive, I made efforts to capture 
them after preparing a rig to fish in the 
approved English method, viz., a long bait 
rod, thin line and fine gut leader, to which 
was attached a light porcupine quill float, 
a very small No. 8 hook baited with 
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RIGIN WATER AFTER CASTING 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


dough and sunk to the bottom with tiny 
split shot. With that rig my fishing was 
spoiled by a lot of little robber sunfish, 
redfins, roach and dace, all of which are 
abundant in the same water. When I 
changed the bait to worms the robbery 
continued, this time by young perch and 
catfish, though several times I hooked 
carp from six to eight pounds weight, 
every one of which got away by reason 
of a sudden, heavy plunge to tear off the 
small hook from its leathery mouth. After 
numerous trials of different unsuccessful 
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methods to capture this wary fish, at last 
I developed a rig and bait which I can 
thoroughly recommend to capture this 
shy yet vigorous fish. 


“THE characteristic habit of the carp is 
to be ever on the move, nosing in 
the mud bed of river or lake after food— 
almost entirely of a vegetable substance, 


RIG BAITED FORCASTING 


though at interVals they will eat both 
surface and bottom creepers. The baits 
with which I succeeded best to catch carp 
are shelled peanuts, pieces of raw pota- 
toes cut and shaped like the peanut, and 
dough paste made of flour with a little 
cheese into which I mix some cotton- 
wood to make it stay well on the hook. 
Doughbait is the least desirable, being 
the only one that smaller fish nibble off 
the hook. 

Regarding the rig—lI discarded the 
English style of fishing, replacing the 
long rod with the 
short bass bait- 
casting rod, reel, 
line, and bass 
leader, the length 
of the latter made 
according to the 
average de pth of 
water. 

Before tying gut 
to the line I thread 
it through a metal 
tube in the middle 
of a round or 
square adjustable 
float, which rises 
to the surface 
through the line 
after the cast. Be- 
low the float is 
placed a half-ounce 
egg - shaped sinker 
with a hole big 
enough for the 
line to easily run 
through it while it 
rests on the bot- 
tom. This last 
feature of the rig 
is most important, for carp at once reject 
bait that gives the slightest resistance. 
The mouth of a large carp looks small, 
but the fish can stretch it wide enough 
to easily take in a No. 3 sproat hook, of 
which two should be fastened on the 
leader six inches apart—each with dif- 
ferent bait. 

(Continued on page 366) 
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MOUNTING FISH -TRUE TO LIFE 


IN THE LIFE-LIKE REPRODUCTION 


OF SPECIMENS IS 


SUCCESSFULLY WORKED OUT BY THE FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


PPAHE preparation of fish specimens 
for wall decorations or for exhi- 
bition in our museums is one of 
the most difficult problems in taxi- 

dermy. Birds and mammals are fairly 

easy because their feathers or hair keep 
the original color and we need only to 
trouble ourselves with a reproduction of 
the form of our subject. Very little of 
the natural color of a fish can be kept 
in the skin, either dried or preserved in 

a liquid. 

There are many ways of keeping the 
fish we catch. Some draw an outline of 
the prize bass on the wall of the shack 
and fill it in with black paint. Others 
draw the outline and stretch the skin 
and fins of the fish on it. If we only 
want trophies this is probably as good 
a way as any. The record of the fish 
will remain long after other trophies 
have crowded this one from our memory. 

It is when we try to get away from 
the flat outline that we begin to get into 
trouble. The shape of the fish looks easy 
to reproduce; just get the outline and 
round out evenly from that. This can 
be done by stuffing the skin full of some- 
thing to keep it in shape until it dries. 
Many taxidermists use chopped tow and 
achieve a result that looks like an irreg- 
ular sausage. A few can get good out- 
lines with this method. The finer con- 
tours are lost because it is nat possible 
to reproduce the hollows, and there is 
no way to hold the skin back in them 
if they could be reproduced. 

Another way which sometimes gives 
good results is to fill the skin with sand 
until it has dried enough to hold its 
shape. Then pour out the sand, cut a 
hole in the side that goes against the 
background, and put in a plaster or pulp 
support to keep the skin from sagging 
when the weather is damp. Field Mu- 
seum has some fine specimens mounted 
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by this method. This also gives good 
outlines, but usually spoils the contours 
which make the difference between a 
good mount and a fish which looks 
“stuffed.” 

Mr. L. L. Pray, of the taxidermy staff 
of Field Museum, has been studying 
this subject for several years and has 
had considerable success. For the past 
several months he has been working un- 
der the present author’s direction, pre- 
paring specimens which are now, or soon 
will be, placed on exhibition. He has 
worked out two methods which, under 
his hands, produce very creditable re- 
sults. 

A small-mouth black bass or a yellow 
perch has hard, strong scales which are 
firmly fixed in the skin. If reasonable 
care is used in skinning the animal it is 
possible to fix the skin over the manikin 
made from a plaster cast in such a way 
as to give a really lifelike look and with 
little danger of having the scales curl. 
A bass and some shovelnose sturgeon 
which will soon be placed in the exhibi- 
tion series are good examples of this 
method. 

The uncertainty of mounted skins and 
the fact that such a mount is finally only 
a place to spread some color, if we are 
to give any idea of the appearance of 
the fish, has led many to try to get away 
from the fish altogether. This has been 
done by casting in wax, glue, plaster, 
etc. Most museums have shown more 
or less horrible examples of one method 
or another. The worst fault has been 
that a plaster cast of a fin must be made 
so thick that it does not look much like 
a fin. Indeed, the ordinary plaster cast 
as exhibited in our museums is a very 
poor caricature of a fish, and it requires 
some courage to suggest exhibiting casts 
of fishes. 

Despairing of being able to make a 


satisfactory showing with mounted skins 
or with models or casts, some have tried 
to make the specimens more pleasing to 
look at when displayed in a liquid pre- 
servative. The round bottle which is 
best for keeping the study specimen is 
not good for display. When we get away 
from the round bottle in order to look 
through a flat glass we have trouble 
keeping the liquid from evaporating. 
These are serious defects which must be 
considered in addition to the difficulty of 
finding permanent paints which do not 
dissolve in the liquid we use for keeping 
the specimens. If all these questions are 
answered to our satisfaction, and we find 
some way of holding our fish in a life- 
like position in the liquid, we may be able 
to make fairly good exhibits. At its best 
this is a slow, troublesome process and 
hardly ever gives results to repay the 
effort. 


WE had been milling around over this 
question for some days last winter 
when Mr. Pray suggested that he would 
like to try a scheme which he had been 
keeping in his mind for several years. 
This idea was to preserve the natural 
fins in some way and then fasten them 
to a plaster cast of the body of the fish. 
If he could get a reasonably good cast 
of the body and could fasten the fins 
securely he might get something which 
would be better than a fish skin as a 
place to apply his colors and which 
would surely show the body contours 
better than could be done in most cases 
by any way of mounting the skin. It 
would have the further advantage of 
requiring a small amount of time for 
each specimen, and time was a thing 
we needed more than anything else just 
then, for we were in the midst of the 
trials of installing a big exhibit in a new 
building. 
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The specimen for the first attempt 
must be a fresh fish from the market, 
because the fins of a formalin specimen 
cannot be kept in shape and alcohol will 
hinder the setting of the plaster. We 
found later that the formalin would also 
have kept the plaster from setting. 

The museum authorities approved the 
purchase of four fish for the experiment, 
and we got three flounders and one large 
buffalo fish. Since the slime on the fish 
would keep the plaster from setting we 
tried to kill it by putting the first flounder 
in a bath of formalin. This did not 
work very well, but it did give us enough 
to show that we were on the right track 
and that specimen, poor as it is, com- 
pares favorably with many that are be- 
ing shown in museums, 

Our first real success came with the 
big buffalo. That was a good specimen 
to start with and everything worked just 
right. It has a place of honor in the 
exhibit of fishes. At present it is in 
the same case with some especially good 
mounted skins. The one or two poorer 
mounts in that case show up painfully 
by contrast. 

After putting up about forty speci- 
mens by this method Mr. Pray carries it 
through about thus (some changes are 
made almost every time): When the 
fresh fish comes in he washes it very 
carefully and treats it to remove the 
slime. Next he poses it in a natural 
position and pours the plaster over it. 
When the mold is set he takes out the 
fish, cuts off the fins and tail anl pre- 


serves them. Usually within a few days 
he spreads the fins to dry in the position 
he wants them and makes a cast from 


the mold. When this cast is thoroughly. 


dry he sizes it with two or three coats 
of varnish and sets the fins in place with 
“composition.” Aiter this is fully dry 
the specimen is ready to be painted and 


The finished product, a beautiful mount 
from a frozen specimen (turbot) which 
had been shipped a great distance. 
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then comes the real test of the method. 
If everything has been done right we 
have a surface which shows not only 
every scale, but all the modeling of the 
muscles, and when colored in a natural 
manner without hiding this fine detail 
we have a mounted fish which will be as 
nearly permanent as we can get. 

The pictures show the process very 
well. First we have a fresh mackerel 
and a mold ready for casting. Next we 
have a cast of the body of a flounder 
with the fins ready to be put in place, 
and a sunfish with the fins and eyes set. 
In the third picture we have a fine speci- 
men of the English turbot which had an 
adventurous career. It was caught some- 
where in the North Sea and frozen. 
After being shipped to Chicago it was 
thawed out and sold to one of the large 
hotels. The chef thought it was not 
good enough for his trade and turned, 
it back. The scientist saw it and paid a 
small price for it. After all its trials it 
was in condition to make a very good 
exhibit. 


[F it is possible, a fish for mounting 
should reach the taxidermist fresh. 
If it must travel far, cut through the 
ribs on the side that is not to be shown 
and continue an incision deep into the 
meat all along the side and tail; take out 
the gills and intestines and eyeballs and 
wash out well with strong brine. Then fill 
the body cavity and deep flesh incision 
with dry salt. Also salt the fins. Next wrap 
(Continued on page 372) 


THE TURKEY I DID NOT SHOOT 


A LESSON IN TRUE SPORTSMANSHIP WHICH IT WOULD BE WELL 
FOR THE RISING GENERATION OF HUNTERS TO EMULATE 


HAVE read, with much interest, the 
articles which have appeared in re- 
cent issues of ForEST AND STREAM 
about the wild turkeys of Michigan. 

I am a native son of that grand old 
commonwealth, although for the past 
thirty-three years I have been a resi- 
dent and citizen of the state of Colo- 
rado. I was born in 1863 in a little 
country village about ten miles north 
of Ann Arbor and nearly on the line 
between Washtenaw and _ Livingston 
counties. This part of Michigan, as 
is well known, is the hardwood section 
of the state (the northern portion then 
comprised the great white-pine forests), 
and my boyhood was spent in tramping 
through the great woods of oak, maple, 
ash, hickory and black-walnut with dad’s 
old gun on my shoulder, hunting squir- 
rels, rabbits, grouse, qual and pigeons, 
with which the woods and half-cleared 
fields at that time abounded. Those vir- 
gin forests are now, alas, well-tilled 
fields of waving wheat, oats and corn in 
season, but at the time of which I write, 
which was just after the close of the 
Civil War, I think this part of Michiean 
constituted the best small-game section 
of our country. 
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The war, of course, had interfered 
with the agricultural development of the 
section. The land had all along been 
homesteaded but fathers and sons had 
“marched to the war away” at Lincoln’s 
first call and the farms had been left 
to be cultivated as best they could by the 
old men and very young boys. The 
woods were left—to be later cleared into 
producing fields by those fathers and 
sons when they returned. 

A great deal of the country was cov- 
ered by hackmatack, or as it was lo- 
cally called, tamarack, swamps, contain- 
ing hundreds of little lakes, and it was 
in these tamarack jungles that quite a 
large flock of wild turkeys had ranged 
for many years, coming out in the late 
fall to feed in the corn fields which bor- 
dered these swamps and where, in the 
early morning, following a light snow, 
we could pick up their tracks. 

I was too young at that time to tote 
a gun, but on many a memorable morn- 
ing, perhaps a few days before Thanks- 
giving, dad would wake me up and say: 
“Come on, son, a good tracking snow 
fell last night so we will go after a tur- 
key for our Thanksgiving dinner.” So 
donning the game-bag and other accou- 


trements and as full of pleasant antici- 
pations as a ten-year-old boy could be, 
I would sally forth with him. 


Y father was a native of New Jer- 

sey, born a few months after the 
battle of Waterloo, and came to Michi- 
gan in 1838, bringing with him a 
14-gauge, double-barrel, muzzle-loading 
fowling piece, for which, if I remember 
correctly, he paid forty-eight dollars. All 
I can recall of the gun is that it bore a 
“Liege” stamp; the stock was of English 
walnut root, beautifully hand tooled, and 
the hardest-hitting gun I ever used. I 
would give a good deal to possess it now, 
just for a keepsake. 

We usually picked up the tracks of 
the turkeys along some corn field next 
to the swamps and then would follow a 
stern chase of many miles through 
swamps and thickets, across other corn 
fields and through the tall, dead grass 
of bordering marshes, a heart-breaking 
tramp, perhaps, but what genuine sports- 
man minds a little thing like that? 

After a while one of the tracks would 
leave the main group of tracks and dad 
would promptly take up the trail of this 

(Continued on page 372) 
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MOUNTING FISH -TRUE TO LIFE 


IN THE LIFE-LIKE REPRODUCTION 


OF SPECIMENS IS 


SUCCESSFULLY WORKED OUT BY THE FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


PP HE preparation of fish specimens 
for wall decorations or for exhi- 
bition in our museums is one of 
the most difficult problems in taxi- 

dermy. Birds and mammals are fairly 

easy because their feathers or hair keep 
the original color and we need only to 
trouble ourselves with a reproduction of 
the form of our subject. Very little of 
the natural color of a fish can be kept 
in the skin, either dried or preserved in 

a liquid. 

There are many ways of keeping the 
fish we catch. Some draw an outline of 
the prize bass on the wall of the shack 
and fill it in with black paint. Others 
draw the outline and stretch the skin 
and fins of the fish on it. If we only 
want trophies this is probably as good 
a way as any. The record of the fish 
will remain long after other trophies 
have crowded this one from our memory. 

It is when we try to get away from 
the flat outline that we begin to get into 
trouble. The shape of the fish looks easy 
to reproduce; just get the outline and 
round out evenly from that. This can 
be done by stuffing the skin full of some- 
thing to keep it in shape until it dries. 
Many taxidermists use chopped tow and 
achieve a resu!t that looks like an irreg- 
ular sausage. A few can get good out- 
lines with this method. The finer con- 
tours are lost because it is nat possible 
to reproduce the hollows, and there is 
no way to hold the skin back in them 
if they could be reproduced. 

Another way which sometimes gives 
good results is to fill the skin with sand 
until it has dried enough to hold its 
shape. Then pour out the sand, cut a 
hole in the side that goes against the 
background, and put in a plaster or pulp 
support to keep the skin from sagging 
when the weather is damp. Field Mu- 
seum has some fine specimens mounted 
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by this method. This also gives good 
outlines, but usually spoils the contours 
which make the difference between a 
good mount and a fish which looks 
“stuffed.” 

Mr. L. L. Pray, of the taxidermy staff 
of Field Museum, has been studying 
this subject for several years and has 
had considerable success. For the past 
several months he has been working un- 
der the present author’s direction, pre- 
paring specimens which are now, or soon 
will be, placed on exhibition. He has 
worked out two methods which, under 
his hands, produce very creditable re- 
sults. 

A small-mouth black bass or a yellow 
perch has hard, strong scales which are 
firmly fixed in the skin. If reasonable 
care is used in skinning the animal it is 
possible to fix the skin over the manikin 
made from a plaster cast in such a way 
as to give a really lifelike look and with 
little danger of having the scales curl. 
A bass and some shovelnose sturgeon 
which will soon be placed in the exhibi- 
tion series are good examples of this 
method. 

The uncertainty of mounted skins and 
the fact that such a mount is finally only 
a place to spread some color, if we are 
to give any idea of the appearance of 
the fish, has led many to try to get away 
from the fish altogether. This has been 
done by casting in wax, glue, plaster, 
etc. Most museums have shown more 
or less horrible examples of one method 
or another. The worst fault has been 
that a plaster cast of a fin must be made 
so thick that it does not look much like 
a fin. Indeed, the ordinary plaster cast 
as exhibited in our museums is a very 
poor caricature of a fish, and it requires 
some courage to suggest exhibiting casts 
of fishes. 

Despairing of being able to make a 


satisfactory showing with mounted skins 
or with models or casts, some have tried 
to make the specimens more pleasing to 
look at when displayed in a liquid pre- 
servative. The round bottle which is 
best for keeping the study specimen is 
not good for display. When we get away 
from the round bottle in order to look 
through a flat glass we have trouble 
keeping the liquid from evaporating. 
These are serious defects which must be 
considered in addition to the difficulty of 
finding permanent paints which do not 
dissolve in the liquid we use for keeping 
the specimens. If all these questions are 
answered to our satisfaction, and we find 
some way of holding our fish in a life- 
like position in the liquid, we may be able 
to make fairly good exhibits. At its best 
this is a slow, troublesome process and 
hardly ever gives results to repay the 
effort. 


WE had been milling around over this 
question for some days last winter 
when Mr. Pray suggested that he would 
like to try a scheme which he had been 
keeping in his mind for several years. 
This idea was to preserve the natural 
fins in some way and then fasten them 
to a plaster cast of the body of the fish. 
If he could get a reasonably good cast 
of the body and could fasten the fins 
securely he might get something which 
would be better than a fish skin as a 
place to apply his colors and which 
would surely show the body contours 
better than could be done in most cases 
by any way of mounting the skin. It 
would have the further advantage of 
requiring a small amount of time for 
each specimen, and time was a thing 
we needed more than anything else just 
then, for we were in the midst of the 
trials of installing a big exhibit in a new 
building. 
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The specimen for the first attempt 
must be a fresh fish from the market, 
because the fins of a formalin specimen 
cannot be kept in shape and alcohol will 
hinder the setting of the plaster. We 
found later that the formalin would also 
have kept the plaster from setting. 

The museum authorities approved the 
purchase of four fish for the experiment, 
and we got three flounders and one large 
buffalo fish. Since the slime on the fish 
would keep the plaster from setting we 
tried to kill it by putting the first flounder 
in a bath of formalin. This did not 
work very well, but it did give us enough 
to show that we were on the right track 
and that specimen, poor as it is, com- 
pares favorably with many that are be- 
ing shown in museums, 

Our first real success came with the 
big buffalo. That was a good specimen 
to start with and everything worked just 
right. It has a place of honor in the 
exhibit of fishes. At present it is in 
the same case with some especially good 
mounted skins. The one or two poorer 
mounts in that case show up painfully 
by contrast. 

After putting up about forty speci- 
mens by this method Mr. Pray carries it 
through about thus (some changes are 
made almost every time): When the 
fresh fish comes in he washes it very 
carefully and treats it to remove the 
slime. Next he poses it in a natural 
position and pours the plaster over it. 
When the mold is set he takes out the 
fish, cuts off the fins and tail anl pre- 


serves them. Usually within a few days 
he spreads the fins to dry in the position 
he wants them and makes a cast from 


the mold. When this cast is thoroughly , 


dry he sizes it with two or three coats 
of varnish and sets the fins in place with 
“composition.” Aiter this is fully dry 
the specimen is ready to be painted and 


The finished product, a beautiful mount 
from a frozen specimen (turbot) which 
had been shipped a great distance. 
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then comes the real test of the method. 
If everything has been done right we 
have a surface which shows not only 
every scale, but all the modeling of the 
muscles, and when colored in a natural 
manner without hiding this fine detail 
we have a mounted fish which will be as 
nearly permanent as we can get. 

The pictures show the process very 
well. First we have a fresh mackerel 
and a mold ready for casting. Next we 
have a cast of the body of a flounder 
with the fins ready to be put in place, 
and a sunfish with the fins and eyes set. 
In the third picture we have a fine speci- 
men of the English turbot which had an 
adventurous career. It was caught some- 
where in the North Sea and frozen. 
After being shipped to Chicago it was 
thawed out and sold to one of the large 
hotels. The chef thought it was not 
good enough for his trade and turned, 
it back. The scientist saw it and paid a 
small price for it. After all its trials it 
was in condition to make a very good 
exhibit. 


[F it is possible, a fish for mounting 
should reach the taxidermist fresh. 
If it must travel far, cut through the 
ribs on the side that is not to be shown 
and continue an incision deep into the 
meat all along the side and tail; take out 
the gills and intestines and eyeballs and 
wash out well with strong brine. Then fill 
the body cavity and deep flesh incision 
with dry salt. Also salt the fins. Next wrap 
(Continued on page 372) 


THE TURKEY I DID NOT SHOOT 


A LESSON IN TRUE SPORTSMANSHIP WHICH IT WOULD BE WELL 
FOR THE RISING GENERATION OF HUNTERS TO EMULATE 


HAVE read, with much interest, the 
articles which have appeared in re- 
cent issues of Forest AND STREAM 
about the wild turkeys of Michigan. 

I am a native son of that grand old 
commonwealth, although for the past 
thirty-three years I have been a resi- 
dent and citizen of the state of Colo- 
rado. I was born in 1863 in a little 
country village about ten miles north 
of Ann Arbor and nearly on the line 
between Washtenaw and _ Livingston 
counties. This part of Michigan, as 
is well known, is the hardwood section 
of the state (the northern portion then 
comprised the great white-pine forests), 
and my boyhood was spent in tramping 
through the great woods of oak, maple, 
ash, hickory and black-walnut with dad’s 
old gun on my shoulder, hunting squir- 
rels, rabbits, grouse, qual and pigeons, 
with which the woods and half-cleared 
fields at that time abounded. Those vir- 
gin forests are now, alas, well-tilled 
fields of waving wheat, oats and corn in 
season, but at the time of which I write, 
which was just after the close of the 
Civil War, I think this part of Michiean 
constituted the best small-game section 
of our country. 


By J. D. STEVENS 


The war, of course, had interfered 
with the agricultural development of the 
section. The land had all along been 
homesteaded but fathers and sons had 
“marched to the war away” at Lincoln’s 
first call and the farms had been left 
to be cultivated as best they could by the 
old men and very young boys. The 
woods were left—to be later cleared into 
producing fields by those fathers and 
sons when they returned. 

A great deal of the country was cov- 
ered by hackmatack, or as it was lo- 
cally called, tamarack, swamps, contain- 
ing hundreds of little lakes, and it was 
in these tamarack jungles that quite a 
large flock of wild turkeys had ranged 
for many years, coming out in the late 
fall to feed in the corn fields which bor- 
dered these swamps and where, in the 
early morning, following a light snow, 
we could pick up their tracks. 

I was too young at that time to tote 
a gun, but on many a memorable morn- 
ing, perhaps a few days before Thanks- 
giving, dad would wake me up and say: 
“Come on, son, a good tracking snow 
fell last night so we will go after a tur- 
key for our Thanksgiving dinner.” So 
donning the game-bag and other accou- 


trements and as full of pleasant antici- 
pations as a ten-year-old boy could be, 
I would sally forth with him. 


Y father was a native of New Jer- 

sey, born a few months after the 
battle of Waterloo, and came to Michi- 
gan in 1838, bringing with him a 
14-gauge, double-barrel, muzzle-loading 
fowling piece, for which, if I remember 
correctly, he paid forty-eight dollars. All 
I can recall of the gun is that it bore a 
“Liege” stamp; the stock was of English 
walnut root, beautifully hand tooled, and 
the hardest-hitting gun I ever used. I 
would give a good deal to possess it now, 
just for a keepsake. 

We usually picked up the tracks of 
the turkeys along some corn field next 
to the swamps and then would follow a 
stern chase of many miles through 
swamps and thickets, across other corn 
fields and through the tall, dead grass 
of bordering marshes, a heart-breaking 
tramp, perhaps, but what genuine sports- 
man minds a little thing like that? 

After a while one of the tracks would 
leave the main group of tracks and dad 
would promptly take up the trail of this 

(Continued on page 372) 
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MID-SUMMER DAYS 


LWAYS in August, and sometimes earlier, comes 
that lull in nature which tells us that mid-summer is 
here. Now the rattle of the mowing machine sounds 

in the hay meadow; the yellowing grain, which billows in 
the passing breeze, stands ready for the reaper; the long 
drooping leaves of the growing corn rustle with a soft 
sibillant murmur. On the shorn stubbles of the meadows 
gather great hordes of blackbirds and sparrows to feast 
on the insects which all through the spring have led fear- 
less and jovial lives, hidden down among the grass stems, 
but now uncovered, ashamed and afraid, must hastily seek 
some other shelter. 

The birds have not yet begun to flock. They go about 
in family groups; the young as large as the parents, and 
yet often to be distinguished from them by dress or voice. 
The robins fly across the sky by fours and fives; but if 
you see them in the trees or on the ground near at hand 
you may recognize the young by their spotted breasts, as 
well as by the light-hearted unconcern with which they 
regard your close approach. Crows are seen by the half 
dozen, all looking alike at a distance, but not alike in the 
way they talk. The cries of the old ones are harsh, 
decisive, imperative; but in the voices of the young there 
is a tone of supplication and often of peevish complaining. 

Now the swallows are beginning to range themselves 
along the telegraph wires, resting at intervals from their 
continuous play back and forth in the upper air. Soon 
they will be preparing for their southward migration which 
will take them far, far away to the land of warmth and 
sunshine ; but even there their activity will continue. Truly 
the swallow above most other creatures must work to live. 


Although at night and in the early morning the song 
of the robin is still heard; before long, now, even he will 
become silent, and bird songs will cease for another year. 
Then will come the time for moulting, for donning au- 
tumn plumage, the flocking and the preparation for the 
long journey to more genial climes. 

Soon the sportsman will begin to look over his gun, 
and to consider that presently the rail shooting will be in 
order. He will remember, too, that he ought to give some 
exercise and work to the old dog, who will need tuning up 
before he can be expected to start in on the fall campaign. 
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THE CASTING PLATFORM 


OR more than a quarter of a century those anglers 

who are constantly endeavoring to improve fish- 

ing rods and tackle, and to attain the highest 
order of skill in their use, have diligently practised fly- 
and bait-casting. Clubs have been formed and tourna- 
ments held from time to time. These public or semi 
public affairs have shown what skilled men can do 
with the best of rods and accessories, but the patient 
and painstaking experiments of individuals have made 
possible the attainment of excellent records. It is to 
the man who devotes time and money to the working 
out of theories—the elimination of ideas that are un- 
tenable—that so many improvements in fishing tackle 
are due. 

Men of this type have experimented carefully and 
methodically with all the known materials the world 
has produced, with the result that to-day less than six 
of these materials are recognized as good enough to be 
made up into fishing rods. By the same token the 
best types of reels for certain purposes have been per- 
fected, and this process of elimination has given the 
angling fraternity an accurate knowledge of the re- 
liable materials for lines, leaders and so on. The manu- 
facturer may produce an article of apparent merit, but 
the crucial test by the man who practices and experi- 
ments proves its worth or otherwise. 

And the results of these experiments and tests are 
not kept secret, but are disseminated among anglers, 
so that in time certain articles become standardized, to 
their makers’ profit. 

The angler who fishes for recreation and amusement 
may attain a large knowledge of rods and tackle. He 
may declare that it is not necessary for him to practice 
fly- or bait-casting alone, with a club or at a tourna- 
ment, in order to learn the niceties of casting and of 
equipments. He may argue that tournament casting is 
not fishing. But let him associate with men fond of this 
sort of amusement, and try their pet rods, and ail his 
old resolutions are forgotten. In a short time he will ad- 
mit that while actual fishing taught him many things it 
is well and pleasant to know, practice casting and all the 
little things connected with it throw a new light on the 
sport. His enthusiasm grows apace.. He recognizes, 
as never before, that the casting platform is the proving 
ground for fishing tackle, and he knows then that it is 
of value equal to that of the target range where rifles 
are tested before being placed in the hands of hunters. 


IMMIGRANT IN NEW ZEALAND 


OR nearly four hundred years we had in Western 
' America an interesting example of the naturalization 
of a foreign animal. Soon after the invasion by 
Cortez and De Soto, the horse escaped on the western 
plains, found there conditions favorable to its existence 
and no enemies. It increased greatly, became useful to 
the Indians and, up to the time of the building of the 
first transcontinental railroad, was still abundant in many 
places in the West. Then the wild horse passed away, 
but its place was taken by the escaped range horses which 
are still found in many places. 

More interesting examples of the same thing, because 
dealing with many instead of few species, are those of 
the naturalization of animals and plants in Australasia, 
and especially in New Zealand. This has taken place 
during the century and a half that has elapsed since the 
date of Capt. Cook’s second voyage. 

In New Zealand, when the white man came there, there 
were only four or five mammals,—two bats, a rat and 
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a dog which somewhat resembled in appearance the dingo. 
This had been domesticated by the natives and has since 
been exterminated. It is recorded that more than forty 
other mammals have since been introduced by the agency 
of man, and a number of these have established themselves 
as wild animals—in some cases occupying only limited 
areas and, in others, widely distributed. Some of these 
are marsupials, brought in from Australia; but besides 
these, there are the pig, the horse, several species of deer 
—from the old world and from the new—cattle, sheep, 
goats, chamois, the rabbit, and some small weasel-like 
animals. 

Red deer, fallow deer, American elk, white-tailed deer 
and moose, and the chamois, have all maintained themselves 
in a wild state, done well, and increased. From eight 
chamois, presented by the Emperor of Austria in 1907, 
there are now reported to be several herds of from thirty 
to seventy, found near Mt. Cook. There is a wildcat—not 
a true wildcat, but a domestic cat run wild—which, with 
the ferret and other weasels, was brought in to reduce the 
rabbit plague. In this they have been failures, and in other 
respects have caused great damage. 

Here in the United States we may congratulate our- 
selves that the number of noxious old-world species of 
birds and mammals that we have imported and which have 
successfully established themselves, is small. It is true 
that the land is cursed with English sparrows which are 
everywhere, and there are one or two other species that 
we wish were not here; but on the whole we have suffered 
little. The case is different as to imported insects and 
blights, and we have long been paying heavy fines for the 
carelessness of people who have permitted the entry into 
the country of various lower forms of life which now 
endanger our forests and our crops. 

The Biological Survey, with the assistance of the Trea- 
sury Department, now watches closely the importation of 
foreign species, and no doubt will continue to strive to 
protect us. 

For those of our readers who would like to follow this 
subject further we recommend their reading a recent book 
brought out by the Cambridge University Press, entitled 
“The Naturalization of Animals and Plants in New Zea- 
land,’ by the Hon. Geo. M. Thomson. 


NATURE GUIDES IN NATIONAL PARKS 


ROM the Swiss Alps and the fjords of Norway has 
come the germ of the nature guide movement 
which is proving such an attractive feature to the 

hundreds of thousands of visitors to the national parks. 
The first experiments in nature guide work in this coun- 
try were conducted by the California Fish and Game 
Commission in Lake Tahoe resorts, California. In 1920 
the nature guide service was commenced in Yosemite 
National Park in cooperation with the National Park 
Service and proved tremendously popular with visitors. 
Over 27,000 visitors made use of the service which is 
given without charge of any kind. In 1921 the Yose- 
mite Nature Service served over 50,000 visitors and 
somewhat similar service was furnished visitors in Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

This year the free nature guide service will again be 
available in Yosemite and Yellowstone Parks and will 
be installed for the first time in Glacier National Park. 
The nature guides give lectures and camp-fire talks and 
conduct visitors on nature study field excursions. Any- 
one puzzled regarding birds, animals, insects, wild flow- 
ers, trees, or natural curiosities or features of the parks 
may obtain information about these without charge by 
applying to the park nature guides, 
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REFORESTATION AND SMALL GAME 


HOULD it come to pass that the Government and 
States rehabilitate the hillsides and river banks 
with nut-bearing trees and berry bushes, would the 

small wild game of this country increase? Would it be 
advisable and advantageous to have a return of small 
game in large numbers? 


There is no doubt of the outstanding value of re- 
forestation. And there is no doubt that it is a serious 
mistake that reforestation is not in progress in every 
State of the Union, especially in those States having 
navigable rivers or tributaries to navigable rivers. 


Practically each year sees immense losses in property 
and even some lives due to floods. The destructive 
power of floods would undoubtedly be lessened by re- 
forestation; that is, the trees with the resultant leaves 
would retard surface drainage —a factor during the 
heavy rains of the spring months each year. During the , 
heavy rains of April just past, the ground was so 
saturated in parts of West Virginia that the water 
flowed down the barren hillsides in small torrents, cut- 
ting out the earth as it went. There was nothing to 
interfere with its progress and it did incalculable dam- 
age. No doubt the same condition prevailed in other 
States, especially in Illinois where fifty lives were re- 
ported as lost and $20,000,000 of damage done. 


Reforestation will reduce soil wash to a minimum. 
By lessening soil wash, deposit will be reduced in our 
navigable streams. It will provide timber for future 
generations. Nuts and berries being valuable articles 
of food, it will assist in increasing our food supply. 
As wild game multiplies where it finds food and shelter 
and as nuts and berries are food and trees and bushes 
protection for rabbits, squirrels, coons, opossums, 
ground hogs, quail, pheasants, and the like, and as 
such game is enjoyed by many, there is another valid 
reason for reforestation. 


In some sections of the United States, small game 
is only a memory. To many the taste of squirrel, quail, 
or pheasant meat is unknown. A great and inexpensive 
sport is vanishing. Many a man in moderate circum- 
stances, in the past, found enjoyment and health in 
tramping through the woods for game, and he generally 
brought home food enough to offset the money paid 
for ammunition. To-day, he could walk for miles in 
some localities and it is doubtful if he would bag a 
rabbit. 


For years the inhabitants have extravagantly enjoyed 
the natural resources of this country without provid- 
ing for furture generations. They have simply stripped 
the land of its trees and bushes until the country is 
subjected annually to severe floods and heavy losses. 
We are debarred from the great sport of small game 
hunting, enjoyed by our forefathers, because we are 
without forests. Had the past generations been more 
thoughtful, they would have “planted as they cut.” 
Such action would have given us timber to-day and 
would have undoubtedly provided a greater quantity 
of small game. But are we doing any better than did 
those of past generations? Not one whit. The fact 
is, we are draining our natural resources to the very 
dregs. 

While no doubt small game has done considerable 
damage for farmers in some sections, still with forests 
of nut-bearing trees, it is very doubtful if such game 
would forage. A return of small game would un- 
doubtedly be welcomed by farmers as well as by the 


huntsmen from the cities, 





A FISHING KINK 


ERE is an idea that originated in the 

old workshop back on the farm 

but it may be of interest to a lot of 
other anglers. 

The home place was skirted on two 
sides by a little meandering stream. 
Here and there it boasted of a pool deep 
enough to satisfy a few  bull-heads, 
pumpkin-seeds and suckers. It was a 
happy day when I was lucky enough to 
bring home a mess of sufficient size to 
warrant a meal. Usually the catch con- 
sisted of only one or two of a real, 
eatable size. So I’d plant them in the 
stock tank, and after half a dozen ven- 
tures with the line and pin there would 
be enough in captivity to declare a har- 
vest. 

Those hot, dry days, however, with a 
mile between nativity and stock tank 
sometimes proved too much for the finny 
ones. They died. To get them home in a 
lively state the false bucket shown, in 
cut was made. 

From a square of wire screen a circle 
was cut five inches greater in diameter 
than twice the height of the fourteen- 
quart pail used. From this a smaller 
portion was cut from the center, ten 
inches in diameter, and from this to the 
rim a segment was cut so that when the 
edges were sewed together with small 
copper wire, the false pail would just fit 
into the solid pail. The circle cut from 
the center was then sewed into the bot- 
tom, also with copper wire and a stiff 
bail of wire provided. 


CUM MED Li! . Fale” 
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When on fishing trips both pails would 
be nested together and when the fish be- 
gan to bite the unlucky ones were placed 
in the inside wire pail, half full of 
water. As soon as a move had been 
made, the wire pail would be lifted out 
and set in the running water. When it 
was time to return the pail was filled 


E are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITOR.] 


with fresh water and the fish stood the 
trip in good shape. 
Date R. Van Horn, Nebraska. 


WINDING FISHING RODS 


HAVE been reading in your good 

journal for some time the various 
items written by sportsmen telling how 
to wrap and finish fishing rods and fasten 
the thread without making knots, etc., 
but so far none of them have told us 
how to wrap the guides on and make 
other wrappings without going through 
that tiresome and nerve-wrecking job of 
holding the thread in one hand while you 
hold and turn the rod with the other. 

For the benefit of those who would 
like to wrap their rods with ease I am 
going to describe a jig I made for this 
purpose and which can be made out of 
a cigar box by anyone who can use a 
pocket knife and a small hammer: 

Remove the cover from the box and 
near one end make a deep notch in each 
side large enough to hold the rod when 
placed diagonally across it. At the other 
end insert a stud for the purpose of hold- 
ing a spool of winding silk. To work 
against this spool a tension bar or brake 
should be arranged so as to create a 
tension on the thread when being wound 
on the rod, 

The guides can be tied on before start- 
ing the wrapping and if wrapping is 
desired under the center of the guides, 
it can be put on before the guides are 
placed in position and the width of this 
wrapping must be determined by the 
style and size of the guide being used. 

All that is necessary with this jig is 
to adjust elastic band on tension bar un- 
til proper tension is obtained. This is 
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done by placing the spool of thread on 
the stud, then put the tension bar in po- 
sition, put the thread around the guide 
pins and pull the end and adjust an 
elastic so as to exert an even tension 
on the spool. Then place rod or part 
of rod in slots cut in sides, give the 
thread a couple of turns around the rod, 
and be sure to turn the rod toward you, 
holding the rod firmly at all times so 
the thread will not get slack, feed the 
rod back as the thread goes on. The 
fastening of the thread is made the same 
as when wrapped by hand. It is so 
simple to use this jig that it is rather 
hard to give directions for its use. 

I have also read in your journal of 
the troubles some people have with the 
varnish drying and causing the wrap- 
pings to come loose. This is caused by 
wrapping the rod after it has been shel- 
laced or filled. The shellac dries under 
the varnish shortly after the varnish has 
been put on; this is caused by the tur- 
pentine in the varnish, which kills the 
shellac, so if you want the wrappings to 
hold, the rod should be wrapped before it 
is varnished or shellaced and then after 
the wrappings have been put on they 
should be soaked with varnish and al- 
lowed to stand until they become almost 
dry, then rubbed with a greasy cloth, 
using plenty of vaseline on the cloth. 
Be sure to use a cloth that is free of lint, 
rub it full of vaseline, fold it until same 
width of wrapping, catch between thumb 
and forefinger and press tight on wrap- 
ping; then turn rod until the varnish 


°C , <u 
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has become smooth and even; then allow 
it to dry for a day before putting on an- 


other coat. It is not necessary to rub 
the wrappings after the first time. The 
more the rod is varnished, the more the 
wrappings look like glass if done cor- 
rectly. 

E. F, Epwarps, Georgia. 
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REFRIGERATORS FOR THE 
SUMMER CAMP 


Bs ASS campers have no doubt had 
the annoying experience of finding 
the bacon soft and oily and the bread 
completely dried out. If they were lucky 
enough to have purchased in the early 
morning from some farmer some fresh 
milk and butter, by noon the butter was 
a liquid and the milk a paste. 


ee 
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After some thought I have discovered 
a plan to keep the butter hard and the 
bacon cool and fresh. On plate No. I 
is a sketch of an iceless refrigerator, one 
that I have used and found very satis- 
factory. 

A is a water-tight tin, chosen suffi- 
ciently large enough to meet all demands, 
with a top similar to those used on 
Crisco, Karo or lard tins. This is se- 
curely weighted (R) so that no sudden 
overnight flood will carry it away. To 
the top is tied a stick (C) with a bright- 
colored cloth nailed to it so it will not 
be lost and may be seen more easily. 

I have found that in the hottest 
weather food will remain cool and whole- 
some under water. 

Of course, it would be rather foolish to 
attempt to put bread and similar foods 
in the underwater refrigerator, so I have 
devised refrigerator No, II. This is 
merely a wooden box set in a mound of 
cool earth, situated so the sun does not 
strike it. The front part (Plate 2) is a 
thick board so arranged that the three 
sticks allow it to fit closely and yet move 
up and down with ease. Food put in 
this should be wrapped up securely, and 
you will find that it is a great improve- 
ment on the usual method of just putting 
the food in the shade. 

I have also constructed another highly 
efficient refrigerator, composed of a 
water-tight barrel with a hatch on the 
top and a shelf around it, as in Plate 4. 
This will be found to hold a great 
amount of food and will keep it cool 
and fresh. It can be used on a lake, 
where one*can row out and anchor it in 
deep water. 


Inside this barrel shelves may be built 
for the contents, and one may rest as- 
sured that if the hatch is closed your 
next day’s meals will be fresh and whole- 
some. 

Town _ey Price, Jr., New Jersey. 


THE HARNESS-SUCKER LURE 


HE sucker-minnow, from four to 
seven inches long, with its soft 
flesh and lack of prickly fins, is an 
ideal bait for pickerel—especially big 
pickerel—during July and August and 
early September, when they are lazily 
inactive, and “teething” as some authori- 
ties claim. 

Take your sucker-minnow out of 
your minnie-pail or fish-box and kill it— 
for a few casts will kill the bait anyway 
—then take a foot of small fish-line, 
about perch-line size, and tie the middle 
of it into two hard knots on the under 
side just behind the gills. Then draw 
the two loose ends up to the near-end 
of the under jaw and there tie two more 
hard knots; then pass the remaining 
loose ends up around the gill and after 
tying them snugly into two more knots, 
clip off the remaining ends, and you have 
your bait properly harnessed, with the 
mouth shut and in shape to stand almost 
any amount of reasonable casting with- 
out ragging or tearing apart. 

Now hook your frog-hook up through 
the snout from the under side, and just 
behind the two knots there at the near 
end of the lower jaw, which will pre- 
vent your hook from tearing out. 

Use this bait with a good reel and 
casting-rod. Anchor your boat in the 
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deep. water or holes where the big pick- 
erel lay almost asleep during hot summer 
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months. Cast the harnessed-sucker far 
out and allow it to sink—you don’t need 
any sinker—to the bottom, and then reel 
in very, very slowly so your bait will 
just be moving all the time and that’s 
about all. 

When you feel a tug at your lure, 


stop reeling immediately but do not at- 
tempt to hook the fish as yet—for nine 
times out of ten the big pickerel will 
swim slowly in at the bait from the side, 
gently press the lure between its jaws 
and stop a few moments before swim- 
ming away a few yards, there to slowly : 
turn the bait so as to swallow it head 
first, as nature has taught, to avoid fins. 

When perhaps two or maybe three 
minutes have passed and you feel sure 


from the gentle twitching of your line 
that the fish has swallowed your bait 
down pretty well, give a quick jerk on 
your pole and hook him. 

If you can’t get a sucker-minnow, a 
skinned perch will do as a poor substi- 
tute. But the harnessed-sucker will win 
at this particular season when all other 
lures fail if you will give the fish plenty 
of time to swallow the bait. 


A. H. Garpiner, Wisconsin. 


A CHIGGER PREVENTATIVE 


NYONE who has had occasion to be 

outdoors in the south, during the 
spring and summer months, would be 
soon brought to realize one tremendous 
drawback to any such excursions, caused 
by the depredation of one’s anatomy of 
from a hundred to a thousand of small 
creatures locally known as the “chigger”’ 
“red bug” and to some extent the “har- 
vest mite.” 

It seems hardly fair to withhold from 
the outdoor population a specific preven- 
tative that can be relied upon on all oc- 
casions to absolutely prevent chiggers 
touching one. The remedy is to simply 
dust one’s clothing with ordinary flowers 
of sulphur, and preferably the finely- 
ground sulphur that is used by horticul- 
turists to dust their plants. This latter 
does not grit, seems to stick better and 
is not unpleasant in feeling. 

For ordinary exposure simply dust 
around one’s sleeves, socks, and if in high 
grass or shrubbery, around the collar, 
but the more general the application the 
safer the prevention. 

Epw. A. BELSTERLING, Texas. 
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THE WHIP-POOR-WILL 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


“THE whip-poor-will is described in 
our catalogues of birds as having a 
wide range—from the Atlantic to the 
Rockies, and from the Gulf to Canada. 
However, one can spend many years in 
one locality without seeing or hearing 
the least sign of this bird. Sometimes, 
toward dusk, its sharp, clear note can 
be heard, but in broad daylight it sleeps 
among the deepest and coolest parts of 
the woods, and rarely is its note heard 
before twilight. There are only three 
places where I have heard whip-poor- 
wills in large number, and in one of these 
places I was privileged to get a good 
view of our modest friend. - The first 
place was in southwestern Ohio, where 
I lived many years. I had never scen 
nor heard a whip-poor-will in this local- 
ity before the spring of 1912. 

One evening at about twilight I heard 
the low note of one of them, the sound 
coming from a nearby thicket whither I 
at once set out to make my acquaintance 
with this sly little bird, having before this 
time only read about him. But my jour- 
ney was without success; on later eve- 
nings a whip-poor-will was to be heard 
and never seen. Next year several whip- 
poor-wills stopped for a few weeks, but 
all were too shy to allow me to get a 
glimpse of them. At the slight snapping 
of a twig all would be quiet, and a slight 
shuffling of leaves would follow, telling 
me that they were to discontinue their 
concert until I went away. 

Some years later, in the spring of 1918, 
on an army reservation in central In- 
diana, one evening at about ten o’clock, 
there began a merry chorus of nocturnal 
voices which I at once recognized as a 
chorus of whip-poor-wills. I had been 
living on the reservation some weeks, 
but I had never seen nor heard the 
slightest sign of the bird, so evidently 
a whole flock had lately arrived. On 
each succeeding evening, at about ten 
o’clock, they would begin their concert, 
continuing for about two hours. I never 
tried to observe them, for their chorus 
seemed too worthy to be disturbed. This 
continued for a month at least, then one 
evening all was quiet, nor did I hear 
them thereafter. 

I made no more observations upon the 
habits of the whip-poor-will until the 
summer of 1920. I was walking with 
a couple of French-Canadian guides 
through a very wild part of Quebec 
through which region a forest fire had 
passed some five or ten years before. It 
was just about sunset when I heard di- 
rectly before me the low, sweet note of 
a whip-poor-will. There, directly in 
front of us, he sat on a dead limb, not 
at all frightened at our approach. The 
French-Canadians were in for killing 
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him at once, so both threw their caps 
which missed him by only a few inches. 
Not knowing what to make of such pro- 
cedure he flew only a short distance and 
perched upon another dead limb, his 
brownish-gray body almost blending with 
the gray bark. Again the French-Canadi- 
ans threw their hats, but not being struck, 
he flew some twenty or thirty feet beyond. 
A third time the guides tried to deprive 
the innocent creature of its life. This 
time the bird flew several hundred feet 
and was safe from the hands of his 
enemies. I saw him perch on a low 
tree and soon the soft “whip-poor-will” 
told me that all was well. 

This bird seemed to be different 
than those of my former experience. 
He seemed quite tame and _ unaccus- 
tomed to enemies. I do not know 
whether it was because he was bewil- 
dered by being so suddenly disturbed or 
whether he had seen no enemy in this 
desolate place for so long that his in- 
stinct of flight had actually become dor- 
mant, but I am much inclined to the 
latter view because on a very few oc- 
casions afterwards the same thing oc- 
curred, to a less appreciable degree, how- 
ever. I never had opportunity to make 
an accurate study or observation in this 
region except on these few occasions, 
but I believe valuable knowledge could 
be gained about the habits of the whip- 
poor-will and about birds in general and 
especially knowledge in regard to their 
instincts, for in this sparsely-settled re- 
gion they have for many ages perhaps 
been unaccustomed to enemies other 
than snakes and owls. 

Ear L, Heck 


THE NYMPH ON ENGLISH 
STREAMS 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


HAVE just received word from an 

eminent British angler which says, in 
part: “The great feature to-day of fly- 
fishing for trout in England is the hark- 
back to sunk flies. The nymphs are be- 
ing studied and copied more closely than 
before, and fished upstream over indi- 
vidual fish. They are killing well. In 
one club I belong to, the famous Duffield 
Beck, which is a typical chalk stream, 
the man who kills most fish, never puts 
on a dry-fly at all. It*is the same on 
the ‘Test’ and ‘Itchen,’ and, indeed, it 
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is only natural. If you examine a 
trout’s stomach you will find—10, 20 or 
30 nymphs for every winged fly.” 

The quotation describes exactly my 
own experience in fishing the last few 
days in June. Many letters of approval 
have come to me regarding the new 
humpback nymphs I copied from life and 
described in the May number of Forest 
AND STREAM. One angler captured fifty 
trout in succession on the black numph, 
fished wet and sunk. It is for me a per- 
sonal satisfaction to find a distinguished 
author and angler describing what I ad- 
vised early this spring, that is, to study 
and practice nymph fishing both early 
and late in the season. 

Louis RHEAD, New York. 


ARE BADGERS CANNIBALS? 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


‘THE writer once kept a badger in 
captivity and found that he was par- 
ticularly fond of bread and milk, but his 
gastronomic tastes were equally excited 
by the contents of the pig pail, which 
varied in-its contents from scraps of 
porridge to the drumsticks of chicken; 
in fact, it appeared that there was noth- 
ing which either human being or pig 
would eat that a badger would not. 
However, it was not till many years 
later that I had the opportunity of watch- 
ing a badger in his wild, natural sur- 
roundings showing appetite for the de- 
ceased of his own kind. 

Early in November, in southern Al- 
berta, at an altitude of three thousand 
five hundred feet, when the ground was 
frozen to the depth of a few inches, but 
as yet there was no snow, I rode up to 
a homesteader’s cabin to inquire the 
way. It did not boast of any flower gar- 
den or attempt at artificial beauty, but 
the prairie grass grew right up to the 
doorstep. Within ten feet of the shack 
I saw a badger hole with fresh earth 
scratched out of it, and about four feet 
from the hole was the carcass of a 
badger which had been skinned. Dis- 
mounting and hitching my horse to a 
corral fence, I walked around the cabin 
to the back door, but finding it locked 
on the outside I went back towards my 
horse. The quick movement of an ani- 
mal at the mouth of the badger hole 
caught my attention. My curiosity was 
aroused, but I had not seen enough to 
satisfy me. 

Going back behind the shack, I hid 
and waited. It appeared that the carcass 
was nearer the hole than when I first 
saw it. In two or three minutes a full- 
grown badger came out of the hole, and 
seizing the carcass by the back of the 
neck started to drag it down. It was 
frozen hard and got across the hole, so 
the badger could get it no further, This 
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was too much for me, so I rushed out 
and grabbed the carcass by a hind leg. 
[ pulled with all my might, but could 
not budge the carcass. At last the badger 
let go and disappeared down the hole. 
| pulled the carcass about five feet away 
and ran to the back of the shack to look 
for an old axe in case the badger ap- 
peared again. I arrived on the scene 
with the axe just in time to see the car- 
cass disappearing down the hole. Mount- 
ing my horse I continued my way toward 
the sunset, making a mental note to add 
to my collection of observations on curi- 
osities in nature. 

Frep W. Hopson, 

British Columbia. 


DUCKS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


AVING been an interested reader of 

your magazine for some time and 
being an enthusiastic hunter and believer 
in clean sport, I though perhaps your 
readers might be interested in hearing 
about a duck-hunt on the prairies of 
South Dakota in which the writer with 
two equally ardent hunters took part. 
The scene of the hunt was located in 
Faulk County in the central part of the 
state near a small town called Rock- 
ham. 

On November 6th, the sky being over- 
cast and threatening rain or snow and 
everything being ideal for duck-shoot- 
ing, we arranged our business, gathered 
together our hunting-outfits, cranked the 
car, collected the dogs, Gyp, a pointer, 
and Dewey, a fox terrier, both trained 
to retrieve and ‘sallied forth about 2 
P.M., looking for a cornfield where 
the ducks were reported to be feeding 
in great numbers. 

At the time of the year of which I 
speak the small ponds and streams are 
usually frozen over and the ducks go to 
the larger lakes for rest and water at 
night but come out to the fields during 
the day to feed. 

The hunter selects some field, usually 
a field of standing corn stalks from 
which the ears have been gathered, dur- 
ing the process of which a considerable 
amount of corn becomes shelled and scat- 
tered upon the ground, making ideal 
feeding for the ducks. They swoop 
down over the fields looking for a place 
to alight thus bringing them within gun- 
shot of the hunter crouching among the 
corn stalks. 

Owing to the lateness of the season 
the smaller ducks had already gone far- 
ther South leaving only mallards, which 
as true game birds are hard to beat, be- 
ing at this time of the year fully matured, 
7 feathered,. and rather wary 
rds. 

Arriving at a field that looked favor- 
able we left our auto at the foot of a 
hill where it would be hidden from the 
flying ducks, took our guns and dogs, 
and locating ourselves at different points 
in the field we were soon busy with the 
business of bringing down the ducks. 

Unlimbering our guns and bidding the 
dogs crouch beside us, we prepared for 
the coming of the birds. It is surely 
a sight to warm the marrow in any 











man’s bones to see a flock of some fifty 
or a hundred ducks suddenly appear 
above the corntops and rapidly approach 


with wings set preparatory to alighting’ 


in his vicinity. 

Crouching, hardly daring to breathe 
or move a muscle until the birds were 
right over us, we rose and picking out 
the nice big greenheads we succeeded 
in bringing down a number and then 
the faithful dogs leaped forward to re- 
trieve the game. 

This kind of shooting continued for 
about three hours, when, as dusk ap- 
proached, the .ducks quit feeding and 
began to leave the fields for the water 
again. Gathering up our game we re- 
turned to our car and compared notes. 
Upon counting our game we found we 
had a total of thirty-one nice mallards. 
Driving back to town we arrived home 
at dark with an appetite that only comes 
with an afternoon spent close to nature. 

C. M. Hoy, So. Dakota. 


Volplaning to earth 


A SQUIRREL ADVENTURE 


Dear ForEsT AND STREAM: 

HAVE been reading Forest aNnp 

STREAM regularly now for several 
years and seeing in your columns pecu- 
liar and unusual, as well as rare, happen- 
ings occuring amongst our dumb friends 
(as well as foes), I though the following 
incident would be interesting to some of 
your readers. 

A couple of years ago, when the trees 
were stripped of their foliage, I entered 
a woods made up of very tall hickories 
and oaks. After a minute or two sev- 
eral gray squirrels were startled and 
they scampered for the trees. One large 
fellow I watched in particular and as he 
ascended a large oak to about thirty 
feet, he stopped and perched on a small 
dead limb to observe. 

He no sooner alighted on the limb 
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than it broke off. He never let go but 
came down with the limb firmly grasped 
and as soon as he hit the ground he 
bounded off out of sight none the worse 
for his fall. It was such an unusual 
sight that I had a friend of mine draw 
the scene as I described it to him. 
Dr. RANDLE C. ROSENBERGER, Pa. 


QUAIL AND THE LAW 


Dear ForEST AND STREAM: 
HAVE read with considerable interest 
Mr. Henry Bannon’s article on page 

60 of the February number of Forest 
AND STREAM entitled “Hunting Song 
Birds in Ohio,” and note especially that 
part in which he suggests that title to 
game be by Act of Legislature divested 
out of the State and vested in the indi- 
vidual owner of the land on which it 
may be found and urges this, with an’ 
elimination of a bag limit, as a remedy 
for the threatened extinction of Bob 
White and his numerous family. With 
all due respect to Mr. Bannon and his 
opinion, I cannot believe that he has 
given the matter the consideration which 
one should give before suggesting and 
advocating what he admits to be a revo- 
lutionary change in the existing laws, or 
which a hasty reading of the matter 
might indicate. 

In the first place, while not absolutely 
committing himself in the matter, the 
writer is inclined to doubt the authority 
of a state legislature to pass such a law. 
Blackstone says: “There are some few 
things which . . . must still unavoidably 
remain in common, being such wherein 
nothing but an unsatisfactory property is 
capable of being had . . . such as the ele- 
ments of light, air and water . . . such 
also are the generality of thase animals 
which are said to be ferae nafttrae, or of 
a wild nature, or a wild and untamable 
disposition; which any man may seize 
upon and keep for his own use or pleas- 
ure. All things, so long as they remain 
in his possession, every man has a right 
to enjoy without disturbance ; but if once 
they escape from his custody, or he vol- 
untarily abandons the use of them, they 
return to the common stock and any 
man else has an equal right to seize and 
enjoy them.” (2 Bl. Com., page 14.) 

Just what this means must, I think, be 
determined by the construction and force 
given to the words in italics above. The 
reason given still exists, because if the 
title to wild animals were in the owner 
of the land over which they roam, unless 
some owner should reduce them to actual 
possession, either by capture or killing, 
he would have no possible means of 
either enforcing or exercising such own- 
ership, and such an ownership would nec- 
essarily be so uncertain and transitory 
that it would be of no value. 

However, let us assume that such leg- 
islation would be valid. What then? Mr. 
Bannon suggests that “contemporaneous 
legislation with proper safeguards may 
be enacted affording a short open sea- 
son,” but he seems to have entirely for- 
gotten that he had already stated in 
the same paragraph that “the state owns 
the fish and game in trust for the people 
(Continued on page 378) 
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Here’s a Real 
Vacation 


If you want to really enjoy your 
vacation this year, get this OUTO- 
DOOR Portable Cottage, and “live 
like a king,” in your own private 
home, with all the conveniences a 
summer home could give—a roomy, 
comfortable, cozy cottage, com- 
pletely screened in—full protection 
against heat and storm—an ideal 
summer home in every respect. 


TRADE MARK REC 


OUTODOOR Portable Cottages are 
made in various sizes. The con- 
struction is of -r-~od frames, covered 
with best grade waterproofed canvas. 
It has a double roof, with inside 
and outside curtains. The outside 
curtains may be extended as awn- 
ings, and serve to close up the cot- 
tage in stormy weather. 

OUTODOOR Cottages are made up 
in panels, and anyone can easily 
erect them. Assemble the roof on 
the ground, push it up, insert the 
wall sections, fasten all parts to- 
gether, and move in. Thousands 
are being used everywhere—at golf 
clubs, resorts, etc. 

10’x12®0UTODOOR Cottage, as illustrat- 
ed, pa@Bed ready for shipment—$140.00. 

Sectional floor, $25.00 extra. Also made 
with wooden walls, instead of canvas, ani 
with kitchenette attachment. Write for 
complete description. 


OUTODOOR TOUR- 
ING TENT. Made of 
first grade water- 
Proof canvas. Can 
be carried on the 
running-board. Price 
complete, with tele- 
scope poles, stakes, 
guys, and chafing 
bag, $30.00. 


OUTODOOR WEEK- 
END AUTO-TENT. Can 
be carried on running 
board. Price complete, 
with telescope poles, 
Stakes and guys, $10.50, 


U. S. Tent and Awning Company 
EDW. P. NEUMANN, President. 
EDW. R. LITSINGER, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. B. LEFFERT, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. J. PILKINGTON, Treasurer. 
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DOUBLE SERVICE KITS 


EACH ITEM IN AN AUTO-CAMPER’S OUTFIT SHOULD 


BE MADE TO SERVE 
By F._E. 


HERE are a_ good 
many paradoxi- 
cal things about fol- 
lowing the trail of a 
motor-gypsy, and not 
the least among these 
is the fact that the 
less outfit you carry 
the more fun you 
have. One might sup- 
pose that the more 
equipment you took, 
the more enjoyable 

time you might have. But this is decid- 
edly not the case as experience will early 
teach you. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the auto- 
mobile camper who goes forth with the 
least equipment cinched upon his car— 
still lacking nothing to make himself 
comfortable along the highway where 
night finds him—will get the most out of 
his trip. And conversely that auto-tenter 
who clutters his automobile or camping 
trailer or camping car body with the 
hodge-podge of everything-will be pretty 
sure to get almost nothing, or indeed 
worse than nothing, out of-his trip. 

During the spring the writer has as- 
sisted an average of more than 500 mo- 
tor-gypsies a month to outfit for the par- 
ticular excursions along the “open road” 
which they had planned for this sum- 
mer’s vacation period; and coupled with 
much auto-gypsying of his own, he be- 
lieves that there is at least one rule that 
will be most helpful for any prospective 
auto-camper to follow. 


TWO OR MORE PURPOSES 
BRIMMER 


This might be called a double-service 
maxim. 

Following this maxim will help you 
keep down the weight and the cubic 
inches of your load, and still get from 
your outfit all the comforts necessary to 
make your camp a mighty good place in 
which to live. Indeed a good motor- 
camp ought to be just as cozy as a sum- 
mer cottage. 

But how shall we apply this double- 
service maxim to the selection of equip- 
ment for our adventure of motor-gysv- 
ing? The answer is easy, and quite ob- 
vious: 

Try to auto-camp only with equipment 
that will serve more than just one pur- 
pose. Take a tip from that most useful 


jaw-bone of the donkey, which not only 
served as a mill to grind up grain, but 
later also was commissioned as a weapon 
with which many enemies were killed. 


UPPOSE we begin with the matter of 

clothing. Instead of taking one kind 
of outfit for plain camping, another for 
touring away from camp and perhaps 
stopping for dinner at a first-class hotel 
where you must appear natty, and still 
another extra coat and trousers for hunt- 
ing or mountain climbing or fishing, one 
one might far better select wearing ap- 
parel that would serve for practically all 
purposes on his trip. A suit of water- 
proof material, either with riding 
breeches or knickerbockers, with coat 
preferably of the Norfolk style, may 

(Continued on page 374) 
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"A Wonder = 


on the water as well 
as on the land ~~ 


People marvel at the light weight of the Johnson Twin Cylinder Motor 
—only 35 pounds complete. Such comfort in carrying an outboard motor was 
never before thought possible. A 12-year-old boy or girl handles it easily. It 
takes apart for convenience in packing in a handy carrying case. The whole 
outfit slides under a Pullman car seat. So on land the Johnson surpasses all 
others in portability. 


But See It Perform on the Water, Too T sndic operate sat 


You will find the Johnson Twin just as superior there as on land. The greater 

ease in starting, the more perfect control, the wider speed range, the complete freedom from 

shaking vibrations, the silence-approaching sound of its humming motor, the instant reverse that 

stops your boat at full speed in its own length, the total absence of troublesome batteries and 

mixing valve, the self-tilting and self-righting propeller, the matchless dependability of this motor 

on all occasions; and above all, its greater sturdiness and stamina in spite of its light weight—see 

all these things for yourself in the Johnson. Handle it for yourself —compare with any other on A 

land or on lake, and you will quickly see why discriminating outboard motor buyers are no | WE light-weight 


longer satisfied with anything less than the Johnson offers. Mi a Johnson : 
| roel f apart ana 


Write for free Catalog Folder and name of dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate the Johnson. (Fam ee packed in our 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 852 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. a . case. 


New York Office: 
Suite 3611 Equitable Bidg., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 
ohns On — ts 
J : 


Every Johnson Out- 
board Motoris guar- 
anteed free from 

in material 


DETACHABLE MOTORS Lo 


For Boats and Canoes ~ 
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32 Photographic 
Master pieces 


Alo Studies is a volume of 32 
magnificent photographic crea- 
tions, portraying the beauty 
and charm of youth amid the 
luxuriant settings of Nature. 


The Nude in-Art 


This remarkable work is @ 
serious endeavor in a new de- 
velopment of art, and is recog- 
nized by the leading art gal- 
leries and academies through- 
out the world. 


From Life 

The original way in which 
Albert Arthur Allen has han- 
dled life and nature makes Alo 
Studies a delightful collection 
to linger over. The models 
are of the highest type of 
feminine beauty—t y pically 
American, and symmetrical for 
the age in which we live. The 
natural scenes are fully in 
keeping. 
In Phenomenal Demand 

Alo Studies, Art Edition de 
Luxe, comes in one of three 
beautiful bindings. It is a val- 
uable addition to the carefully 
selected library. It has met 
with the approval of artists 
and art lovers everywhere. 


Order your Copy at once 
Orders will be filled in the 
order in which they are re- 
ceived. Select the binding you 
desire, and send for your copy 
today—before the edition is 
exhausted! 

Leather-bound, stamped in gold $4 00 
Cioth-bound, stamped in gold . 200 
Art paper, stamped in gold ° 1.00 

Write direct to 


cALLEN CART STUDIOS 
4099 Broadway, Oakland, Calif.,U.5. A, 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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THE SHOTGUN AFIELD 


SPORTSMEN ARE ALREADY ANTICIPATING THE 
“RED LETTER” SHOOTING DAYS TO COME 


By HENRY ELLIOT 


N the sultry days of 

mid-summer there is 

nothing that will re- 

vive that calm confi- 

dence we all have in 

the belief that better 

days are coming, than 

the recollection of the 

trips we have made 

afield with dog and 

gun in autumn days. 

The first day of a 

small-game trip I 

made last fall was true to all of the 
hunting traditions that have been handed 
down since the time of Esau. It rained. 
Of course it did. It nearly always does 
and the only thing to hope for is that 
the next time it won’t rain quite so hard. 

However, the usual rain which goes 
along with the first crop of stone bruises 
and briar scratches was more or less 
forgotten as we heard the howling of a 
couple of hounds just before it was light 
enough to shoot. A hurried drive to a 
favorite rabbit hollow; our old dog 
turned loose; the hunt was on. Just at 
that moment some other hunting party 
as down over a hill and joined the 
un. 

A rabbit jumped across a little run 
and into the safety of the briars before 
a load of 6’s struck the pebbles, but it 
immediately came out almost at the 
writer’s feet and ran into another load 
of shot, and incidentally into the open 
mouth of one of the hounds. 

This dog had his own ideas of rabbit 
ownership and promptly grabbed the rab- 
bit and legged it up over the hill, fol- 
lowed by a short and badly-winded in- 
dividual who, judging by the cheers and 
whistles coming from the rear, was 
gaining ground. Eventually I caught 
the dog and got the rabbit before it was 
eaten, but the race was close and fur- 
nished quite a little amusement to every- 
one excepting the dog. 


Another rabbit was soon jumped from’ 


this hill but he got up far enough ahead 
of us and made his escape while the go- 
ing was good. 

The next incident worth while was the 
flushing of a small covey of quail in a 
wheat stubble field a mile or so farther 
on, and although a bird was gathered in 
on a snap-shot, the farmer had peculiar 
views about quail shooting and conse- 
quently we moved on. At that time the 
dog was chasing a rabbit and therefore 
needed considerable encouragement be- 
fore he could be induced to follow. 

Nothing more happened for a while 
except the working ‘out of a few old 
rabbit trails, until a woodcock, which is 
a rare bird in those parts, was killed, on 
the second rise, as a companion flushed 
it and it flew past my head. 

A big swamp and open, brushy, creek- 
bottom seemed to be bare of game or 


else had been hunted over before we got 
there. Consequently we found little 
game, but at last a large woods-rabbit 
jumped out of a pile of leaves and was 
killed by one of those apparently impos- 
sible back-over-your-shoulder snap-shots 
that make up for a dozen easy misses. 
One shot like that is enough to make any 
rainy day a red-letter day, if you hunt 
as I do, altogether for the fun of the 
shooting. 

This incident put new life into a tired 
dog and before long he had another one 
going in a briar thicket, and it wasn’t 
long before number three was gathered 
in on an easy straight-away shot. 


A MOVE to another locality soon pro- 
duced one of those curious and 
laughable scenes that might well be en- 
titled “How a good dog goes wrong.” 
The hound began to sniff around a tree- 
root and finally wedged his head into a 
hole and barked and clawed around un- 
til a rabbit quietly slipped out from the 
other side of the root and sped down 
the creek bank from which the 6’s rolled 
it into the water. Even the shooting 
failed to rouse the dog who refused to 
believe that most dwelling places are 
provided with a back door. A good 
wooling with the water-soaked rabbit 
seemed only to wound his feelings, which 
were already considerably ruffled, until 
I jumped a cottontail and knocked it 
over as it ran into a pine thicket. How- 
ever, it got up again and I arrived in 
time to see it scramble over the top of a 
very steep bank. 

Soon the ow-ow-owie of the dog was 
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Ready for quail or rabbit 
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THE LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY 


There are hundreds of the most marvelous stories that you have ever read in these four beautiful books. 
They have been prepared by prominent authorities and treat in practical form the most popular of nature’s 


subjects. 
The interesting hours that you will spend with these unique books will make you familiar with every phase 


of the living wild things of the great outdoors. To know them will give you a keen appreciation of the marvelous 


things in the world about you. 
The little birds that are around your home in the summer take a long journey to spend the winter months. 


The tiny martin that leaves the box in your back yard in the fall, will return later to the very same nest, having 
spent the winter thousands of miles from his northern home. He has been in Brazil. How could he and his mate 


possibly have found their way back? It is interesting to know. 

The humming bird, the very smallest of all birds, spends five months of the year in Central America and 
Northern South America. He makes a flight across the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of more than 500 miles each 
way, without a stop to rest. Naturalists have found that he makes the entire journey across the Gulf in one night. 

There are scores upon scores of just such rare facts as these unfolded to you through the pages of the Little 


Nature Library. 
Of all of Nature’s wonders, four of the most fascinating, Birds, Trees, Butterflies and Wild Flowers, are pre- 


sented in picture and story form. There are 144 full-page color plates, 1200 pages—and 450 subjects have been 
prepared for you by the greatest authorities, 


BIRDS 
J ‘ ° ‘ By Neltje Blancha 
The Little Nature Library volumes are so attractively made, so . 
Different Birds 


interestingly written and so beautifully illustrated that they will Full Page Color Plates 


Pages 
TREES 
By = oaeen 
9 . 7 7 : “— * escribes 
these Nature’s stories will mean to your children. If they know Different Trees 
. , Col 
Nature they have a knowledge of the most wonderful things in the ey Black’ and White 
‘ ° Pages 
world. Everyone that is worth-while loves the great outdoors, the BUTTERFLIES 
: * 7 By C. M. Weed 
birds, the wild flowers, the trees—for it is they that make the world ” Reman” 
Butterflies 
the beautiful place that it is. Full Page Color Plates 
In Black and White 
Pages 
: é ; WILD FLOWERS 
These four beautiful books are bound in dark green silk cloth— By Neltio Manchen 
olor ey 
. . : : : Different Wild Flow 
cover decorations in gold and color illustrations on the covers. Full Page Color ee 
‘ages 


interest every member of your family. Think what a knowledge of 


Special Price $7.50 Per Set. Postpaid. 
FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


It is the three-part target and small-game gun 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 

Takes down in three seconds without tools— 
only three parts. 

a. ss a but extremely accurate .22 
Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 
or Semi - ania 

Ask your dealer. 
this new small game gun, 
or can get it for you promptly. 


—_ =' 


He carries 


Without tools. 
It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds. 
The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


U. S. RIFLE CARBINE 


Breech loading, made by 

U. 8. Government. Will hit the 

mark half: -mile. Same style Gun rebored 

for Bird shot, $4.50. Cartridges for shot guns and 

rifles, 3c each. Bags for books, shells, tools, game, 

0c. Head nets, proof against all insects, 10c. Hun- 

dreds of Articles to interest everybody. Full de- 

scriptive Catalog, Guns, etc., sent free. 

W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 25 

1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ITHACA WINS 


Capt. E. C. Cross- 
man, U. S. Army 
instructor in the use 
of fire arms, world 
‘wide authority and 
writer on ‘guns and 
ammunition said: 
**The more I use 
other guns the 
better I like an 
Ithaca for trap 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 25 


WILD BEE 


THE PRIMITIVE METHOD HAS GIVEN 


Forest AND STREAM 


HUNTING 


PLACE TO 


ONE THAT IS ALMOST MATHEMATICALLY CORRECT 
By CHARLES M. BROWN 


T is well known that 
apiarists occasionally 
lose a swarm of bees, 
especially the novice 
not perfected in mod- 
ern bee-keeping. 

When a swarm 
leaves its mother 
hive it usually finds 
a home in some hol- 
low tree in the 
woods, fallen hollow 
log or in the crevice 

of a ledge or other suitable place, and 
then it is designated as “wild.” There 
are countless numbers of such fugitive 
swarms in America. 

A swarm of this nature once located, 
unless in an inaccessible place, is easily 
captured and transferred to the apiary, 
and there are professional hunters who 
annually make it their business to hunt 
wild swarms with eminent success. 

There are two methods of hunting 
wild bees. The first will be described 
because of its primitiveness; in fact, for 
centuries it was the only method bee 
hunters knew: 

When the weather was very dry, and 
nearly all pools had evaporated, pre- 
sumably in August, the bee hunter would 
locate a spring in the woods, or adjacent 
thereto, sit down by it and begin his bee- 
watching vigil. Bees must have water 
and will fly a long distance to find it. 
The hunter having discovered a bee, or 
bees, coming to drink, takes the “course,” 
for invariably a bee flies straight away 
after watering. If she is used to drink- 
ing at a particular pool she rises without 
circling and makes a “bee line” for home, 
as drinking concludes her work for that 
particular trip. 

The hunter keenly watches the direc- 
tion she has taken, and may discover that 
several others have taken the same 
course. If it is very windy they fly low; 
if calm, usually about twenty feet high 
or above the tree-tops. As they fly 
straight the hunter knows that close by, 
a half mile, or possibly a mile away, is 
the hive, presuming, of course, they fly 
into the woods, or in a direction opposite 
to any habitation known by him to keep 
bees, which he is likely to ascertain be- 
forehand. 


THE hunter having established a “line” 
in the manner described, follows it 
up by distant landmarks, such as tall 
trees, or any distinguishing object to 
keep him on the straight course. He 
usually finds the hive, although it may 
take several days of repeated “lining” 
and following up. This primitive way 
of bee hunting has given place to a more 
successful method which is an art, and 
almost mathematically correct. 

The modern bee hunter has a tinsmith 
make him a round box three inches in 


diameter by five inches high. The top 
is made solid «ith an inch and a half 
round hole cut in the center, covered on 
the inside with a piece of window glass 
soldered in place. A cover one-half inch 
deep is made to fit over the top and loose 
enough to allow easy adjustment. When 
in place this cover excludes light from 
the interior, when necessary, which is 
explained later. A movable bottom one 
inch deep is made to fit inside the box, 
instead of outside, as does the cover or 
cap. Into this adjustable bottom is fitted 
a piece of empty honeycomb filled with 
a mixture of melted honey and sugar to 
which is added two or three drops of 
anise oil to give it an attractive scent. 
In the center of the box an aperture 
one-fourth inch deep is made to receive 
a small wooden slide, forming a com- 
partment above and one below. See il- 
lustration. 

When the hunter is provided with this 
box, and in addition some powdered 
white chalk, an ounce phial of water, a 
pocket-knife and a watch, he is ready 
to, “line” wild bees. With this efficient 
equipment he selects a warm, fair day 
and hikes for the woods far from any 
habitation. By far is meant two, three 
or more miles into the woods, as bees 
seldom feed more than two miles from 
home. 

The hunter usually know what flowers 
the bee feeds upon at different seasons 
of the year. Having located his bee- 
feeding ground he searches the flowers 
until bees are located. Having discov- 
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Diagram of box used by the 
modern bee hunter 
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ered working bees, he extracts the box 
bottom, leaves it on a stump or a fence, 
and with the box in left hand and cover 
in right, which also slips over the bot- 
tom, he claps simultaneously the box and 
cover over a feeding bee, removes the 
little wood-slide a half inch, and the 
captured bee seeks the light above, 
when the slide is shoved gently into po- 
sition. If possible he captures four or 
five bees in this manner, returns to 
where he left the box bottom, adjusts the 
box over it, puts on the cover, which 
darkens the top compartment, slightly 
tips the box away from the bottom an 
eighth of an inch, just enough to let in 
some light, slowly and gently removes 
the slide far enough to allow the cap- 
tured bees to see the light below. Grad- 
ually each bee seeks the lower compart- 
ment trying to get out. Attracted by the 
bait, they soon cease buzzing and get 
busy filling up. When all buzzing has 
ceased the hunter slowly removes the 
box from the bottom and finds his bees 
helping themselves. Smiling at his suc- 
cess he contentedly sits down and awaits 
the departure of the bees. 


A BEE having filled arises, flies 
around the box a few times and be- 
gins to circle, rising higher each time 
until she has located her hive, and then 
is off on a straight course for home. 
The several captured bees leave in this 
way, and the hunter has “timed” each 
one—noted the second of departure of 
each. 

In five minutes, say, the first bee to 
leave has returned, and after buzzing 
around the bait a few times alights, 
sticks her head into a half filled cell and 
gets busy. The hunter has wet some 
chalk in the palm of his left hand and 
with the point of his knife-blade marks 
her with the chalk on the back. It is 
just a tiny speck, but dries very quickly 
and will remain all day and sometimes 
longer. Generally the bee takes no no- 
tice of the light touch; if it does and 
arises, it will soon go back to feeding 
again. The bee is thus marked for fu- 
ture identification, which will be seen is 
quite essential. 

In a miriute or two she has filled and, 
rising, makes a few circles around the 
box, then is off for home. The hunter 
times her departure, and so marks each 
bee that comes back, but in a different 
spot on the body, so he can tell them 
apart. There may be two different 
“lines’—perhaps only one, all of the bees 
being from the same hive. 

With great satisfaction he sees the 
first marked bee return—her time of go- 
ing and coming five minutes. This indi- 
cates the hive is one-fourth mile away. 
Ten minutes indicates one-half mile, fif- 
teen minutes three-fourths, and twenty 
minutes one mile, thirty minutes a mile 
and a half; but seldom does a hunter find 
a bee working that far from home unless 
flowers are scarce and it is a very calm 
day. If by chance he finds a bee has 
been gone twenty-five or thirty minutes 
he recaptures her and moves up on the 
line a half mile or more and relines her 
from a new position. 


(Continued on page 365) 
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Duck Load 
Also for Pheasant 
In 12, 16 and 20 Gauge 























The New Remington 
Game Loads 


In 12, 16 and 20 gauge— practically designed and scientifically 
made for best results in shot-gun shooting. 


W** carry the handicap of doubt when you go hunting? 
Remington Game Loads replace doubt with assurance. 










. _Ask your dealer for Remington Game Loads by name, stating merely 
the kind of game you are going after. 


You will get the right shell—loaded with the right kind and quantity 
of powder, the right size and quantity of shot. 
* * * 


Every Remington Game Load is furnished in the ‘‘Nitro Club” Wet- 
proof shell, an exclusive Remington feature—sealing the powder and pri- 
mer against moisture. Will not swell if a rainstorm catches you a-field. 

See below for the load you want. You'll find there everything you 
need and the results will please you. 

For trap-shooting, ask for Remington Trap Loads| 

For sportsmen who prefer them, the complete list of all standard 


loads heretofore supplied will still be furnished 1n Remington Wet- 
proof Shells in all powders and combinations of powder and shot. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City 
1816-1922 


Remington Products are sold throughout 
the World 











































































Heavy Duck Rabbit Load 
Load Also for Squirrel 
Also for Brant In 12, 16 and 20 
In 12 and 20 Gauge Gauge 
























Quail Load 
Also for Doves Lo 
Woodcock and Brant Load 
Plover Also for Large 
In 12, 16 and 20 Ducks 
Gauge In 12 Gauge 


























Grouse Load 
Also for Partridge, Goose Load 
Prairie Chicken, Also for Fox, Turkey 
Pheasant and Doves and Raccoon 
In 12, 16 and 20 In 12 Gauge 
Gauge 























Snipe Load 
Also Rail, Plover 
weaken ilrap Load 
In 12, 16 and 20 In 12 Gauge 
Gauge 
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THE GAME GETTER 


An L. C. SMITH SHOT GUN 


SMITH GUNS Bring Down the Birds 


Send for Catalog No. 319 


The Hardest Hitting Gun in the World 
“The Gun That Speaks for Itself” 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, 739 Call Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


MAGNUM 12 BORES 


speciauy suit rok AT WILDFOWL 


EFFECTIVE RANGE 100 YARDS 


A customer writing from Madison, Wis., 
18-2-22, says: 
“Capt. Askins has been conducting a 
series of demonstrations with the 12-bore 
MAGNUM you built for me and the results 
of his demonstrations indicate that the gun 
will kill consistently at individual ducks at 
yards, using 43 grs. Dupont No. 93 
powder and 1% ozs. of shot.” 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
giving full particulars, with many other unsolicited testimonials 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 
BIRMINGHAM | Established 1850 ENGLAND 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 

. 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘“‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 


lefever 


New Lerever NItRo- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

gun— 

first lock 

fired 

over 

77,000 

times. 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


The greatest boon to modern 
- riflemen and shotgun users is 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of pow- 
der residue from your rifle or 
shotgun. Oil alone will never 
do this. Prevents pitting and 
fouling. You'll find it an aid 
to accuracy. Your’ sporting 
goods dealer can supply you. 

(You know your gun is clean— 
if you use Hoppe’s NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT No. 9) 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
314 North 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





sweetens up. 
and tobacco perfection is assured. 
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Suite 7 


G. H. NICK 


This lining is enclosed in a new pouch material that combines all the advantages of 


rubber and leather pouches—yet none of the disadvantages. r 
proofed, this velvety soft pocket humidor will last for years with ordinary usage and 


always keep your tobacco in prime condition. 
Special Price 50 Cents Each Postpaid 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 
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FOR THE SMOKER! 


No matter how dry the tobacco may be, when you put it in this Pocket Humidor it soon 
Simply moisten the patent humidizing lining under the flap every few days, 


Wear-proofed and soil- 
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THE SHOTGUN AFIELD 
(Continued from page 358) 


heard in the ravine, until the rabbit 
crossed the hill and eventually escaped, 
as we hurried back to the machine in 
time to seek shelter from one of those 
rare but unappreciated late autumn thun. 
der showers. 

The next day I hunted the river hills, 
the brushy, rocky, and _ briar-covered 
bluffs flanking the Susquehanna, which 
often provide most excellent quail and 
rabbit shooting. 

The wind was blowing a gale, which 
swept in off the mile-wide sheet of 
water, and which consequently was quite 
uncomfortable. Flock after flock of 
black-ducks, mallards, and wild geese 
were noticed winging their way high 
over the river to the Chesapeake, while 
the reports of the doubles and repeaters 
suggested that some of them were stay- 
ing behind. The fall duck flight was on 
and for a few days the river bars would 
be dotted with hunters. 

As I walked along, thinking of the 
ducks, a flock of fully forty quail sud- 
denly got up from a small patch of wheat 
stubble and flew over the hilltop into the 
woods and—I never drew a feather. 
Yes, indeed, it happens occasionally, even 
in the best of families and, like a fat 
woman recovering from a banana peel 
glide, I took a good look around to see 
if I had any spectators. Sometimes it 
doesn’t pay to advertise the existence of 
a flock of forty quail on a farm that had 
been posted for five years, even though 
you have a permit to hunt on it and have 
given such convincing evidence that you 
are not likely to hit anything. 

There, in a patch of briars and open, 
wooded hills two or three acres in ex- 
tent, was a whale of a day’s shooting, 
but there is a wide difference between 
forty quail in a woods on a windy day 
and a limit of eight in a hunting-coat 
pocket, a problem that has, by the way, 
quite often been demonstrated. 


S a half hour’s hunting only pro- 

duced two or three wild flushes of 
singles and no shooting, I tried whis- 
tling, but they would not whistle. A 
glance at the rising covey had conveyed 
the information that four-fifths of them 
were roosters and also old birds, a com- 
bination that on a windy day is prac- 
tically gun-proof, because they will sel- 
dom flush and if they do, they will flush 
wild. 

A circuit of the opposite hill resulted 
in the jumping of what was probably the 
patriarch of the rabbit family, who had 
been taking a noon-day nap in a bunch 
of leaves on the edge of the woods. A 
quick double snap-shot broke him down 
and as I ran to retrieve him a bird got 
up and gave me a dandy straight-away 
shot—but my gun was empty. However, 
the rabbit was worth it, as he was one of 
those big, old woods-rabbits that every- 
one enjoys bagging because it is practi- 
cally certain he had fooled other hunters 
and probably yourself, many a time. 


Soon a single got up and at the wham 
of the report, the 8’s killed the only bird 
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that was secured—or even shot at, from 
the scattered covey. 

A circuit of the west end of the woods 
produced another rabbit that ran out of 
a patch of briars and apparently tried to 
hide behind my feet, as it made almost 
a complete circle around me before I 
caught sight of it and knocked it over. 


Things were rather ordinary for a 
while, until all of a sudden a rabbit 
jumped out of a patch of brush and 
hopped slowly across the end of a wheat 
field, while I missed it twice. Not at all 
scared, it sat down in the briar patch 
and then I kicked it out and fired at it 
twice more. Not wishing to leave before 
the fun was over, it gave me one more 
chance and as the sixth load of shot 
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know that quality, preci- 
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are necessary for high scores, are 
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mowed down the briars it stood on its 
front feet and waved its hind ones with 
all of the apparent joy and sangfroid ex- 
hibited by the small boy who escapes a 
whipping. 

Just then a covey of twelve or fifteen 
quail got up and I missed a snap-shot as 
the last one dodged around a clump of 
briars. Surely this was another kind of 
red-letter day. 

However, I had visions of the lucky 
seventh when I would knock that rabbit 
for a goal; so after a good rest and a 
tightening of the belt that was intended 
to keep my heart down where it be- 
longed, I waded in. Sure enough, the 
rabbit was waiting for me, but this time 
he ran much faster, or possibly it was 
another one that had not yet seen me 
shoot; consequently he cashed in. 

An excursion into a little patch of 
wire-grass brought out six or eight quail 
from the second covey and as they 
dodged through the tops of some young 
locust trees I got one snap-shot at a sin- 
gle and made a clean kill. The ounce 
of 8's certainly did snuff him out nicely. 
I followed the birds up over the hill. 
Several jumped, and the last one over, 
a big hen, came down so hard she 
bounced when she hit. After they had 
settled in a little woods one was flushed 
and dived back over my head to the 
briars, but a second one darted across a 
woods road and was cut down on a snap- 
shot fully fifty or sixty yards away. 

The old combination was again hitting 
on all six and it surely helped to make 
up for those misses. <A trip back 
through the briars resulted in the flush- 
ing and killing of the single, which was 
a rather easy, straight-away snap-shot 
along the edge of the wheat field. 

After whistling awhile, another bird 
was located, flushed and killed near the 
lower edge of the briars, and then noth- 
ing happened until towards evening, 
when a pair answered and one was 
flushed along a wire fence. It got up 
wild and climbed through the locusts as 
I missed a snap-shot; but I then made 
a clean kill with the left at fully sixty 
yards, as I saw it flying like a black-duck 
up through the tops of the trees. The 
puffing-off of the feathers from the 
shoulders and the snapping back of the 
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London Made and American Firearms 
This house is agent for Hussey and Wesley Richards Shotguns and 


Jeffrey Rifles. 


Guns and Rifles of all American makes. 
English and American Gun Cases and Cartridge Boxes. 
Snipe, Duck and Goose Calls—Duck and Snipe Decoys. 


Dog Collars and Whistles. 
Hunting Clothes and Boots. 


dbercrombie & Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 
“Where the Blazed Trail Crosses the Boulevard” 


MODEL CO., 145-J Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
$25 Genuine German 
Ortgies Automatics 


25 Cal. Automatic. One of the most famous, highest 
gtade automatic revolvers in the world. Guaranteed 
not to jam or miss fire; are safe and reliable. 


Special At earumai 
¥ mn 


$8.25 * 


Shoots 8 Times 
Every One Brand New and 


Perfect. Has Safety Grip in Handle, 
$27 32-Caliber German $9.25 ) 

Ortgies Soeemates cos Waa 
$28 38-Caliber German 2 

Ortgies Automatic .. $10.25 
The most remarkable weapon made regardless of name, 

make or price. 

These revolvers shoot regular 25 and 32 and 38 
Caliber Winchester American steel bullets. Small in 
size, easily carried. Powerful and accurate. Genuine 
Leather Holster 85c. Extra magazines $1.00. 


Genuine Ortgies Rifle sacsam 


With Automatic BULLET 
Shell Ejector EJECTOR 


Imported from Germany. 
Length over all 38 inches. Fine 
wood stock. Krupp steel, blue barrel. a 
Lever action. With improved shell ejector. Very ac- 
curate. Shoots 22-cal. American bullets, long or short. 
Wonderful for target shooting and small game. 


Price §=654.00 


Ny 


LUGER 


30-Caliber 3%-inch barrel, 9-Shot 

Automatic, with automatic maga- 

zine ejector; the latest, best and 

most reliable large size pistol made. 

Safety attachment. Shoots American Ammu 
Regular Value $90. Our Price 30-Caliber $18.90 
Extra Luger Magazines, $2.25; Luger Holsters, $1.25. 


We sell Lugers and Ortgies Automatics and Rifles 

cheaper than anybody in the U. S. Compare our 
prices with others. 
ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Order one of these Specials NOW from this adver- 
tisement as these goods are sold at too low a price to 
be catalogued. Mail orders promptly filled upon re- 
ceipt of cash or money order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay postman on arrival. Full satisfaction guaranteed. 
Parcel post 30c on Revolvers and 40c on Rifles 


NOTICE: We advise our customers to buy NOW, 
* as prices will be much higher when new 
tariff law’ goes into effect. 


MODEL CO., 145-J Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Robert H. Rockwell 


TAXIDERMIST 


1440 East 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘siower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


823 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


Kciadesk 


Your Present System—Plus 

The Kleradesk adapts itself to your 
peculiar requirements—combining both 
horizontal and vertical handling of 
desk papers, 

Sorts and routes departmental mail; holds refer- 
ence papers out of way but immediately at hand 
when needed. Saves time. Efficient. Convenient. 

Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Vertical sections 
$1.20 each. Four-compartment combination illus- 
trated below $6.65. Indexed front and 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.’’ 

Rose-Gould Co. 
272 N. 10th—St. Louis @ 
New York, Chicago, 
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ish to another red-letter day—six straight 
misses on a lazy rabbit and seven straight 
kills on dodging quail. 


‘THE third day was featured by a trip 
over the old ridge hunting ground, 
long famous for its rabbit, grouse, and 
quail shooting; but it seemed to have 
been hunted out, for quite a lot of tramp. 
ing around was necessary before a rab- 
bit, one of those “wee but auld” kind, 
was killed in a pine thicket. It seemed 
like a shame to take the money on this 
one, but it was dead and would taste just 
as good, or better, than the big ones, 
The first shot always breaks the ice on 
the day’s luck and before long an old 
rouser of a big woods-rabbit got up about 
thirty yards ahead from the far side of a 
dense thicket of small trees, and gave me 
a chance to waste two loads at where I 
thought he ought to be after obtaining a 
glimpse of him as he cleared a pile of 
brush. 

Judging by his size, this one was the 
celebrated Reisch Woods-rabbit that had 
laughed at all the dogs and gunners in 
that section for five or six years. He 
always jumped wild, seemed to have an 
uncanny cunning and speed, and there- 
fore always gets off with a whole hide. 

Shooting at these big woods-rabbits is 
great sport. When you get one it is al- 
ways an old patriarch and when you 
don’t it usually is on one of these typical 
hard-luck shots and you don’t feel fool- 
ish about it. 

Nothing more turned up for a while 
until a covey of twelve or fifteen quail 
flew out of a briar thicket on the edge of 
a stubble field and I fanned with both 
loads. It seemed to be a regular habit 
to miss coveys that year. 

A single from the wheat stubble was 
also a clean miss and a bunch of three 
got away cleanly. Another single was 
brought down and I went back to hunt 
the stubble field to see what had become 
of the remainder of the covey. 

Three of them flushed and one of them 
dropped a clean kill, to the second barrel, 
while the others flew back towards the 
briars where the covey was first jumped. 
Once more they got up and another one 
went into the hunting coat. Then there 
was nothing doing for a time, while I 
whistled to locate the singles and also to 
get a rest, because quail shooting without 
a dog becomes rather strenuous at times. 

After calling for half an hour with no 
apparent success, I got up to stretch, and 
while looking at the time, which was 
3:20 P.M., a big quail rose within twenty 
feet or so of me and flew towards the 
woods. I kept my eye on the bird, and 
tried frantically to get the watch into 
my coat; but the flap was down and I 
could not find the pocket. So at last, not 
daring to take my eye off the bird, | 
threw the watch to the ground and heard 
it strike with a sickening whack on the 
only rock available; I then killed the 
quail as it dived into the tops of some 
hickory trees forty-five or fifty yards 
away. After marking it down, reload- 
ing, and retrieving, I walked back to find 
the remains of the watch, supposing that 
I had paid a good price for that bird; 
but there lay my timepiece ticking away 
in good order. 


It will identify you. 
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WILD BEE HUNTING 


(Continued from page 361) 


The writer has lined bees three min- 
utes from the box and found the hive not 
over twenty rods away. Sometimes it 
occurs that bees go into the bottom of a 
tree through a small knothole and travel 
ten or fifteen feet to their comb. This 
takes around two minutes and makes a 
difference in the distance from the box 
to the hive. The hunter has to make al- 
lowance for this likelihood. If the hive 
is only a short distance away the cap- 
tured bees will bring others and in an 
hour fifty or more may be feeding from 
the bait. This is a certain indication that 
the “line” is “warm.” 


EAVING the bees going and coming, 

the hunter locates a landmark be- 
hind him and one in front and takes the 
“course.” A good hunter seldom gets 
more than a few feet off the line. Of 
course he travels very slowly, judging 
the distance passed, and when near the 
piace he thinks the hive should be, his 
experienced eyes keenly search each 
likely hollow tree, log and_ stump. 
Sometimes he is greatly puzzled. He 
has traveled the correct distance and no 
probable place for the hive is found, 
and yet his hunting instinct tells him 
the line is “hot.” Around and around 
the spot he walks, feeling in his every 
pulsation that the bees are close by. At 
last a brush-pile attracts his attention. 
It covers a fallen hollow log, and down 
through the brush the bees are seen 
coming and going, or he may find the 
bees have entered a squirrel hole, into a 
cavity formed by two buried rocks, or 
he may find them lodged in the top of a 
small fir, on account of being overtaken 
by a rainstorm on their way to the 
woods. Being unable to locate a home 
they have started to making comb and 
honey where they have lodged. The 
writer has found swarms in such loca- 
tions many times. 

In most States the common law allows 
a hunter to take his bees whether from 
a tree or in any location, and if he 
places his mark on the tree (usually his 
initials) it is generally respected by 
other hunters or finders of the hive. He 
sometimes lines bees to find the hive al- 
ready claimed. 

One hunter. may.care only for the 
horiey, another ‘for, bath. honey and bees. 
The latter takes a box with him large 
enough to accommodate any swarm, cuts 
down the tree, smokes the bees out, ex- 
tracts all the-comb, places the box-close 
to the mass of bees congregated around 
the queen, throws a sheet over ‘box and 
bees, thoroughly wets same, and*in a 
short time all the bees have transferred 
themselves into the box, which is plug- 
ged, and they are ready for cartage 
home. 

This covers the entire art of wild bee 
hunting and can be depended upon to be 
accurate, as it is the actual experience 
of an old bee hunter. 
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The Limit on Chickens 





Edited by Theodore 


Bird Grinnell. Price $3.50 each, postpaid. 
AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING 
HUNTING IN MANY LANDS 

TRAIL AND CAMP FIRE 

AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS 
HUNTING IN HIGH ALTITUDES 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street 
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Famous: Big Game Books 
By WELL-KNOWN ‘SPORTSMEN 


We have just located a supply of the famous 
Boone and Crockett Club b 4 a 
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“Call off the dogs, Bill! You're : 
through for the day. We've got i 
the limit.’’ 

**That’s the only thing I’ve got 
against Infallible, Jim. After we 
find the birds, it doesn’t take long 
enough to finish the shooting.”’ 


Infallible | 
A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
906 King Street 



















Wilmington Delaware 





















































THE, SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 
deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 30s PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


It will identify you. 
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FOR TROLLING AFTER MASCALONGE, PIKE, LAKE TROUT, BASS AND 
WALL EYE, THE MOST DEADLY, LIFELIKE MINNOWS NOW 
IN USE FOR CERTAIN CAPTURE OF BIGGEST FISH ARE THE 


RHEA 


FLOATING 
HAND-MADE 
ART-NATURE 


LURES 


JULY IS THE BEST TIME TO GET BIG BROWNS AND RAINBOWS ON NYMPHS, 
AND REVERSE DRY FLIES, CADDIS BOTTOM BAITS. SET OF FOUR KILLING 


GOLD AND SILVER-BODY FLY-MINNOWS ON No. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 


$1.00 SET. 


6 HOOK FOR BASS. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 ft. long. 
SOME ALL WOOD, OTHERS CANVAS COVERED 


Geo 


ROWBOATS—FISH BOATS—HUNTING BOATS 


ROWBOATS AND CANOES FOR OUT- 
BOARD MOTORS. 
Special model for lake use. 


e. 
2 H.P. and 3 H.P. OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS for lakes, river, shallow 
water and weeds, |6, 18,20 and 24 ft. long. 
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CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


Prices Based on Selling Direct to the User 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
921 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 


SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT 


NON-SINKABLE 


Length 12 ft. Nested 69 inches 
Will fit on running-board of your auto 


Catalcgue free, giving description and price 


THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
829-31 31st Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


A REAL MINNOW 


At The End Of Your Line Can Do No More Than One Of Our 
‘‘AHNA THOROUGHBRED LURES” 


No) eleavar cm liileute 


Sit fe Tiohiug”. 
A VERY GOOD 
LINE 


Tested Retail, 
Strength, Per 
Spool 
38 $4.00 
3.60 
3.15 
2.70 
2.25 


Ask Your Dealer 


THE “LAKE SHORE’ WATERPROOF 
BRAIDED SILK CASTING. LINE 


The ‘‘Lake Shore’ line is known to experienced fisher- 
men everywhere. We have many good lines, but we sell 
more of the ‘‘Lake Shore’ than of any other. Thoroughly 
waterproof (not enameled) ; solid black color; 50 yards on a 
spool, two connected. A hard-braided line satisfactory to 
the most critical angler. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 


97 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED THIS IS OUR 
1820 102ND YEAR 


ARE you taking a trip by auto 
this summer? Get a genuine 
DeMoin Tour-Tent—a camp 
home for your party; a shelter 
for your car wherever you park. 
Easy to carry. 

Whatever make your car, whér- 
ever you plan to go, whether 
you park at the outskirts of the 
city, in the mountains, aong 
the country roadside, at the 
lakeshore--the DeMoin Tour-Tent is 


Pate TODAY abet 
or 
of this popular of 


Des 
939 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Ly MTN Miers 
f Kentucky Ree!” 

Since 1839, 83 years, the Milams have 
been making the celebrated Kentuery 
Reel in the same location, and all the 
knowledge gained by these years of ex- 
perience is put into their reels to-day. 

Write for free booklet. 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 
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THE CARP AS A GAMY 
FOOD-FISH 
(Continued from page 347) 


Carp seem to prefer certain places, and 
if the angler takes careful note where 
they rise at, or above, the surface, that 
will be the best place to make the cast, 
the method of which is precisely the 
same as casting the plug for bass. Im- 
mediately after the cast, the float rises 
to the surface and the lead holds the 
baited hooks on the bottom, where it 
should be patiently observed till the float 
gives notice that a fish is nosing the bait. 
It is useless to strike until the float has 
been dragged away several yards from 
the place it first bobbed under. If the 
line is out sixty to ninety feet, the rod- 
tip needs a wider and more vigorous 
strike than when fishing close in. 

For close fishing, after the float moves 
slowly away, reel the line nearly tight, 
then give a short wrist jerk to embed the 
hook, and at the same instant free the reel 
line, for a big fish of fifteen pounds, upon 
feeling the bait, will give a tremendous 
sweep of its broad tail to dash off at a 
clipping pace to a distance of one to two 
hundred feet, and it is certain disaster 
to try and stop the first powerful rush. 
When the reel slows down just a little, 
the angler should raise the rod to turn 
the fish, or walk back a distance on shore 
to turn it. As a rule the carp is obedient 
and turns to swim as rapidly back, 
though by no means subdued or ready 
for the net. 

This back and forward long swim is 
a peculiar feature of the carp’s active 
resistance, and it must be allowed to keep 
up the game till the fish gradually gives 
up the fight. Sometimes I have had a 
particularly obstinate and vigorous fish 
refuse to turn, holding fast with its nose 
dug in the mud, wagging its wide tail in 
precisely the same manner of the At- 
lantic salmon in which is known as “gig- 
gering.” In such instances the carp must 
be treated like the salmon, that is, the 
angler must wait till the carp does move, 
which it does after awhile on a perfectly 
tight line. 

I use a large folding salmon net to 
land carp; those anglers who do not use 
a net but try to drown their fish nearly 
always lose the big ones. 


If the actions of the carp here de- 
scribed is not gamy, then I do not know 
what constitutes gameness in fishing. 
The carp is so shy as to ponder a long 
while before it touches the bait. When 
the bait is taken and any resistance is 
felt the carp at once regrets it. 

When the carp is fairly hooked it rises 
to the surface at once, either to flounder 
about or leap above, surging off a con- 
siderable distance at breakneck speed. 
Such, then, is what I have found to be 
the gameness of a carp. 


OF its edible qualities, it is only those 
who have not tasted a properly 
cooked carp that scornfully say it is not 
a good foodfish. It has a peculiar taste 
of its own, like every other fish—as, for 
instance, the difference of taste in trout 
and mackerel, each peculiar to itself, but 
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very agreeable’ in both. To properly 
cook the carp, it should be skinned soon 
after its demise, and the solid flesh 
stripped entire from the backbone and 
ribs. Then soak the flesh in salt water for 
four hours. The two sides should have 
a layer of chopped onions, parsley, bay 
leaves, several cloves and a little mace, 
seasoned, then rolled up and tied for 
boiling. Have it served with anchovy 
sauce, sliced lemons and watercress. 

For frying, the two sides can be sliced 
and dipped in a batter of flour, butter, 
milk and cracker crumbs mixed in 
chopped parsley. 

For roasting the two side pieces can 
be placed between a dressing made of 
powdered toast, chopped onions, raw 
oysters, a little sausagemeat, parsley, 
thyme, sage, bayleaves, some chopped 
suct or pieces of butter. Let the oven do 
the rest in thirty minutes. Serve with a 
rich sauce of tomatoes, anchovies, egg 
or a wine sauce. 

\ny angler who turns up his nose and 
will refuse to partake of such a dish 


gives evidence of very poor taste indeed. ‘ J 
—_——_ Fine Rations at this Camp 


A CORRECTION ’ 
(DN page 235 of the May, 1922, issue Here’sa regularcamp. Regularfellows. Regu- 


of Forest AND STREAM, im com- lar appetites. Regular food. Rations drawnfrom 
menting upon the performances of Super =i the57. Delicious, wholesome, filling foods that 


































X shells as tested by Mr. Charles Askins, : : ° 
we unintentionally made a mistake in the ee hit the spot and satisfy. Zestful, tangy relishes 
statement concerning the action of Du and sauces, the Zippy things and sweet things 






Pont No. 93 powder. 

In our comment we said: “It does not, 
like fast-burning powder, develop all of 
its energy within the first ten inches of 


the barrel, with corresponding high 
ireece pressure, but burns more Slowly, 7 


the 30-inch haere and continues for Hearty, healthful and delicious. Ready-cooked. read 
rty Ss. = -t . 
nearly the entire length of the tube.” : ’ — 





that bring joy to change-seeking appetites. Ex- 
perienced sportsmen draw their rations from 

























We should have said: “This powder Heinz Baked Beans—Four kinds; all Heinz Peanut Butter — Delicious; 
re iches its maximum pressure about oven baked; all good; hot or keeps sweet. Use same as dairy 
three inches from the breech of the cold. butter. 
weapon, from which point u gradually Heinz Spaghetti—-With Tomato Heinz Pickles—Sweet, Sour, Dill. 
recedes as the shot charge is driven to- Sauce and Cheese. Ready to heat M-m-m! how good in camp! 
wards the muzzle.” The slow-burning ac- and eat. Hei 
tion of the progressive burning powder len Cocum Seupe,’ Prepared Muo- 
€ Sressii & pow Heinz Tomato Ketchup — Makes tard, Vinegars, Apple Butter, Olives, 
slows down the rate of fall of the pressure things taste better. Worcestershire Sauce, etc., etc. 
curve, instead of—as we stated—devel- 
oping ws aa pressure towards the All grocers sell them. Send for list of the 57 Varieties 
mussle,—[ Ep1Tors. | e ° 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 







All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 






PRACTICAL TANNING 
PRACTICAL Tanning, by Dr. Allen 


Rogers, Henry Carey Baird & Co., 
Inc., New York. Price $10.00. 

Covers the entire field of leather tan- 
ning in a masterful fashion and contains 
hundreds of tested formulas for manipu- 
lating all kinds of hides and skins. A 
mere glance over this exceptionally help- 
ful new handbook will convince the prac- 
tical man that it is a working library in 
itself and it should be of great interest 
to sportsmen generally. 


















WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE our Wood Decoys so t:ue to life that they fool the wild ones. 


“Grand Prix Mallard” = (Trade Mark) Only ‘‘FEATHERWOOD”? Used. Will not split. 
aber SOLID OR HOLLOW 


JEFFERSON CITY,MO. Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes—to 

8 raise Wild Mallards. 
HAYS. J.M,HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


ON EACH DECOY _ Dept.-40, Jefferson City, Mo., U.S.A 
































It’s mighty easy to keep gun barrels slick and clean inside 
with Pyramid Solvent. Dissolves smokeless powder residue, 
loosens metal fouling. If your dealer hasn’t Pytamid, mail 
us 30c in stamps for handy screw-top 3-oz. can. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165.P Broadway, New York 


0474 








The Fish 

' You 
Didn’t 
Get 


° 
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You'll get him 
this year! 


if you use a 


MEISSELBAGH 


“Fishing Reel of Quality” 


Simple, strong, and compact 
a Meisselbach “Takapart” 
can always be relied upon to 
fulfill its purpose. 


Many years of satisfaction 
have justified the Meissel- 
bach as 


careful sportsmen. 


the choice of 


“Neptune” 
“Triton” 


“Surf” 


“Takapart” 
“Tripart” 
“Rainbow” 


For sale by all Reel Dealers 
Write for Catalog D-8 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
~ MFG, CO. 


OTTO HEINEMAN, President 


25 W. 45th St., New York City 
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JOE WELSH 
LEADERS 


The genuine Telerana Nova is 
the cheapest and best by actual! 
test. Thousands of the best 
anglers in the world are using 
them. Why not you? Univer- 
sally praised, strong, knotless, 
durable; one trial will con- 
vince the most skeptical. For 

trial, I will mail you a 3-ft. in any Bass or Trout size 
for 25c; 6-ft., 50c; or 9-ft., 75c. One Leader will last 
you two seasons and then be good. Prices for Salmon 
sizes on application. 


Again, here is what the average angler has been looking 
for: Limerick Hooks, T. D. Eye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, 
tied on Joe Welsh’s Snells, making the hook the weakest 
part of your tackle. All sizes $1.00 per dozen. Save your 
fish by using this new snelled hook. They do not get 
brittle with age. 

The Blue Devil darning needle floats. 
sizes with three foot leader attached, 75c. 

The “Welsherana” transparent minnows in five colors 
are the latest and best in Plugdom. Trout and Bass 

sizes $1.00 each, can be used on a 


Bass and Trout 


fly rod or bait-casting rod. 

A sample order of the above will 

prove to you that Joe Welsh’s goods 

is in a class by itself. 

Most dealers handle my goods. If 
yours don’t write me. 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
Distributors for U. 8. and Canada. 


The most powerfully 

positive bait ever dis- 

ee all 

inds of fish to your 

7/ READY hook, trout line or 

= RTHEHOOK net. Luttrell’s Fish 

Bait is a finished product READ Y-FOR-THE- 

HOOK. $2 a box postpaid by return mail. 
Satisfactory results guaranteed. Address 
Luttrell Mfg. Co., Okmulgee, Okla. 


Consulting Fishculturist | 


Expert advice on all fishery matters. Angling 
waters examined and reported on in regard 
to improving the fishing. Specializing in the 
development of waters for Ouananiche and 


Steelhead trout. 
WILLIAM M. KEIL Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


Fish, hunt, golf, camp in comfort. 

Picnics without annoyance, 

Positive protection from the pests. 

Money Back Guarantee. 

At fishing tackle counters every, 

where, or direct from us postpaid, 

ss One bottle G0c; Two bottles $1.00 

ie} LEONARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Dept. 9 Garrick Building Chicago 


RES LE 
Do you wish to sell or exchange fishing tackle? 
Send us your announcement, with remittance at 


10 cents a word, to appear in our Market Place. 
AE SRS RTE TAT CLS A TS 


THE AIRE- 
DALE. By W. 
A. Bruette. This 
instructive and 
interesting work 
covers the his- 
tory, breeding and 
training of these 
useful dogs. It is 
the latest and best book on the subject. 
Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as 
companions or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on 
the subjects of general training, retriev- 
ing, swimming and diving, and work on 
squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. There 
are important chapters devoted to the laws 
of breeding, kennel management, prepara: 
tion for and handling in the show ring, 
diseases and treatment and many hints and 
instructions of great value to breeders and 
owners. Price, in cartridge board covers, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM BOOK DEPT. 
9 East 40th St. New York City 


Forest AND STREAM 


THE GRIZZLIES OF THE 


ATHABASKA 
(Continued from page 343) 


range. The brute saw me at the same 
time and before I could get a line on 
him he was out of sight in the thick 
brush. He was a beauty and I deter- 
mined to make a special effort to get 
him. There was no use in setting dead- 
falls, as the animals would simply go 
somewhere else. The third day I made 
a remarkable shot from the top of a high 
bare hill and knocked down what I 
thought was a black bear of good size. 
This one was struck in the hind leg and 
bled considerably ; I read the signs where 
he crossed a soft, muddy slope. After 
trailing him for about a mile I caught 
up with him as he was climbing a steep 
hill and put him out of misery. This 
one proved to be a very dark Silver-tip 
and even at a short range looked black, 
His belly was almost jet-black, and but 
for his claws and the shape of the hind 
parts I would harlly have known how to 
class him, 

But a short time ago, while reading 
an advertisement of one of our most 
popular makes of firearms, I came across 
the expression, “ten-inch hooked chisels 
of claws,” in connection with a raging, 
charging grizzly. Now, whoever that 
ad writer was, he certainly didn’t know 
much about grizzlies or he would never 
have impeded the poor brutes by handing 
them out ten-inch claws! The longest 
grizzly claw I ever measured was a little 
short of four inches; perhaps there are 
others longer—maybe it was a prehis- 
toric grizzly he was speaking of. 


HE actions of these bears puzzled 
me not a little that spring; indeed, 
the more I have to do with them, from 
year to year, the less I really know in 
connection with their habits and envi- 
ronment. One thing I am certain about 
is that the bears gathered around those 
carcasses in far greater numbers than 
they would have normally. For several 
days after I shot this one Silver-tip 
there didn’t seem to be a bear left in the 
country; by this time the carcasses were 
largely a mass of bones, for the wolves 
and foxes had already torn them to 
pieces considerably. I decided to camp 
there one more night and then beat it 
back to the Baptiste, my headquarters 
being a number of miles down-stream. 
As it didn’t grow dark till nearly ten 
o'clock I was out rather late each eve- 
ning in. the hope of getting a shot. 

I had’Selected a sort of high knob for 
my lookout, from whence I could see 
quite a bit of the surrounding country, 
although by this time the willow, alder, 
birch and poplar was so heavily leafed 
as to make a heavy cover for anything 
to roam about in. As I sat there, rather 
more on the north side of the knob, I 
heard a distinct padding of feet directly 
below me. A strong, steady breeze was 
blowing from the west directly toward 
me, and if I ever reach Heaven I'll 
swear I smelt that grizzly before I saw 
him. Some hunters say that a rifle ball 
will not do much harm to a grizzly’s 
skull, but the one that connected with 
that particular bear did. Outwardly 
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there wasn’t much to be seen, but the 
skull bones were smashed into bits. It 
was my cinnamon bear, and I think he 
must have weighed at least six hundred 
pounds. 

Some authorities claim that there is 
no such thing as a cinnamon grizzly, but 
if that bear didn’t have the grizzly char- 
acteristics then I don’t know a bear from 
a cow! 

The hide of this last bruin was so 
heavy that I had to stay over three days 
in order to dry it, after which time I 
went on down river. On inspecting my 
deadfalls up the little creek I was 
amazed to discover that each had a bear, 
a small Silver-tip and a scraggly black 
fellow. Eight bears this made, all told, 
and if I had been fortunate enough to 
have two or three large steel traps I 
could easily have doubled my catch. | 
have trapped bears a number of times 
since then and have killed quite a few, 
but never expect to have another chance 
like that as long as I live. 


[F one will glance at the accompanying 
map a point marked Dalehurst, on the 
Canadian National, will be noticed. In 
latter years it has been my custom to 
embark on the Athabasca at this place 
and raft down-stream to my trapping 
headquarters on Lynx Creek, a day’s 
travel above the mouth of the Baptiste. 
During the last three years I have 
trapped the Baptiste country very little, 
confining my work to the pursuit of the 
martens in the Moose Mountains back 
from the Athabasca. Mr. R., the horse 
rancher, has since squatted on the Ataha- 
basca at the point where the old G. P. 
Trail crosses, for, despite his heavy 
losses that eventful winter, he is still 
on deck. 

Some day I am going to tackle that 
grizzly-cub proposition—going over the 
old trail to Grande Cache in the Smoky 
River country. If Mama Grizzly doesn’t 
give me too warm a reception I think I 
will have some interesting news. 


THE SAILING CANOE 


AND ITS RIG 
(Continued from page 345) 

pulley on thwart “E” on top of extreme 
right-hand side. The mast is finished. 

One-half inch from one end of pole 
number one, called “A,” screw in “G.” 
Link “A” number two to number one by 
screwing free end of “G” into number 
two at a distance of % inch from one 
end. It can be done with a little ingenu- 
ity. Pole number one we will arbitrarily 
take as the “lateen yard,” and pole num- 
ber two will therefore be the “boom.” 

Screw cleet “N” to top center of stern 
thwart, the one just in front of the rear 
or stern seat. 


O make the sail, first take “A” and 

tie the free ends with a piece of 
stout cord so that when spread out the 
cord and poles will form an equilateral 
triangle 10 feet on a side. Your sail will 
have to fill the enclosed area, and you 
can use this triangle as a guide to your 
measurements. The outside edge of 
Sheeting “R,” called the selvedge, is 
where you start, Lap this over 1% 
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Minnow— 
In Fact they did more than tahe it, they Fairly ate it- 


“For several days Mrs. Wilder 
and I tested it against the best 
fly-rod lures of our previous 
experience—she using the 
feathered minnow and I the 
others, both fishing from the 
same boat. The average of 
the take was three to one in 
favor of the minnow. Then 
I took a minnow myself and 
we had the best and fastest 
fishing of our lives.”—B. F. 
Wilder’s own words in “ Goin’ 
Fishin’?” 

single gut 

with this lure as 

the fish strike with 

almost incredible 


viciousness. 6 trout 
sizeand 12 basssize 


patterns, 75¢ 


The Wilder-Dilg Lure has 
created more interest than 
any other development in 
fly-rod lures of recent years 
and every fisherman will 
thoroughly enjoy the fasci- 
nating account of the expe- 
rience which led to its 
invention. 


Send for the booklet “Goin’ 
Fishin’?” It tells the all 
about the feathered minnow 
and shows full color views 
of the 12 bass size patterns. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Michigan 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 
Exclusive Canadian Agents 


HEDDON 


HEDDON-MADE 
WELL MADE 


RODS 


TROUT FLIES 


FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


Finest quality. Lowest prices. Wet Flies or Dry Flies. 


Any pattern. Immediate delivery. Catalogs free. 
z KEEGAN Specialist in Fly Tying, 
° Fishing Tackle Maker 


INNS QUAY, DUBLIN, Irish Free State 


It will 


‘REELS 


ol 


FLY 


No. 7 ~3 Hook/With or Without 
No. 8 - 6 Hook\ Fly Spinner Pi 


Send for Circular “AL, FOSS: e 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. 


LOG CABINS 
and COTTAGES 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Seventh Edition) 
Full explanations how to build and furnish 
cabins of all sizes with plans, directions, 
and numerous illustrations. Everything 
from a shack to the most pretentious 
Adironack structure, is include 
Chimneys, rustic stairways, etc. 


Price $2.00 postpaid 
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Sete 


Wobbling bait. 
3%inch long. A sure 
sae geseet. 15 stand- 
ard colors 


SSS 


YD SEZ 
eX 


CALA 


Zz 


SSS 


SVS 


Used with pork rind strip. Weighted 
y. In either feather or bucktail. 


SES 
(SCPE 


pt 


Bae 


»), 
SSCS 


(SO SSS 


A_ surface bait for bass, pike and 
other game fish. 3% inch long. 
13 colors. 


DIES 


y 


SID) 


= 


= 


AA 


=— IQ) 3 


MJ 


No. 1686A Bucktail 
Casting Spoon 

For casting for mus- 
kies. Red buckrail 


fly on No.6 sproat weighted hook. No 
4 spoon on extra long shank. Weedless. 


YS) 


Ce 
OA (NK 


Tandem Spin-Oreno 
Nite-luming spinner tips. An excellent 
casting. trolling or spatting bait for bass 
and other game fish 


» 
NM 
A 
i 
y 
5 
Z 
y 
i 
A 


—<$<—=, 


ee 


Guaranteed not to back-lash, 
snarl or tangle. 


every ane opel em 


Thousands of bass-getting successes are 
claimed by the above lures. They’ve 
proven themselves as fish getters. See 
that they are included in your tackle 
box for your next fish- 

ing trip. 
Sold by All Live Dealers. 
Get our new book “Fish- 


ing — What Baits and 
hen.” Sent Free! 


SOUTH BEND 
BAIT C 10218 High Street 


South Ind. 
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HILDEBRANDT 


TANDEM 
SPINNERS 


The first choice of expert 
fishermen for dark days, 
roily water, or windy wea- 
ther. The two polished 
Hildebrandt blades, flash- 
ing light in all directions, 
get the strikes when other 
Jures fail. Be prepared for 
the unexpected. Have 
Hildebrandt tandems in 
your kit. - ele for 
No. C Idaho : his 
Tandem Light ee ES Book 


Polka Fancy 4 é 
Fly. Spinner fishing 
Price, 50 cents pits the skill of a 
‘ man against the 
instinct of a fish. 
HILDEBRANDT’S 
HINTS 


on flies and spin- 
ners is a hand- 
book of spinner 
fishing, based on 
a 26-year ac- 
quaintance with 
fishermen in all 
parts oftheworld. 
A postcard will 
bring your copy. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co. 
680 High Street Logansport, Ind. 


Handy Fish Pole Support 


For Shore, Dock or Boat Fishing 


Manked =—91.29 


75¢ add 10c postage 50c 
Made of Aluminum or Nickel-Plated 
SPECIAL PRICES 


ACME NOVELTY COMPANY 
25 Shope Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 





At New Redueed Prices—Save Half 


Complete tourists outfits. Tents, 
apparel. Shoes, Blankets, New : 
and used Army Goods at money // 2p, 
saving prices. Send atonce for 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
Full line ne of tents, made from 
saat trea eg 
Carnie-Goudie Company, 

Dept. 58 Kansas City, Mo. 





A COMPLETE FISHING ae 


Endorsed and used by the Best Fishermen Everywhere. 
Only 23 in. long; oa in. yore Easy running Alu- 
minum Reel; Tope Tip; 
Easy comnine foe in i Ficow Handle for se 

upright in boat oarlock or ground. Very easily Tr 


AT ALL DEALERS, Wiete Beda” 


Lai 2 
COMPLETE 


; 4 
Ser AMERICAN DISPLAY COMPANT, Dayton, Ohio as 
For CASTING-TROLLING-STILL FISHING 
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inches and sew down edge for entire 
length. Then lap this hem over % 
inch and sew again. Then run two 
more lines of stitching down the hem. 
This will bind down four thicknesses of 
cloth into a hem, called by sailmakers 
“tabling,” and will guarantee this side 
of the sail from ripping. To brace cloth 
inside of this tabling, fold back tabled 
edge over body of cloth for 1 foot, crease 
fold, and 44-inch back of crease run a 
line of stitching entire length of cloth. 
Then fold back tabling two (2) feet and 
perform same operation. Continue folding 
a foot more at a time until the whole 
piece of cloth is ribbed with tucks a 
foot apart and running the length of 
same. Stitch these tucks flat to body of 
cloth. Now, should your sail rip, the 
rip will be confined between these ribs. 
This is not hecessary, but greatly 
strengthens and adds to the life of the 
sail. If you don’t get the drift of the 
above, show the accompanying diagram 
and explanation to any female member 
of your family and they will explain it 
to you. Use the cotton thread “S” for all 
stitching. Now spread your triangle out 
on the floor or ground over the sheet- 
ing, so that cord will lie along tabled 
edge and parallel thereto. With a pencil 
mark a line two (2) inches outside of 
the poles on the cloth and cut along this 
line, being sure to save the small pieces. 
Use one of these small pieces to finish 
out the triangle of the sail, and then 
table the two edges left in the same man- 
ner as described. This is a job, as you 
will be working the cloth on the bias, 
but it can be done with a little patience. 
At each corner of the sail, and along the 
two edges corresponding to the yard 
and boom work eyelets, or, better still, 
take sail to any awning maker and have 
him stamp in “grommets,” or metal eyes, 
of 3-inch inside diameter. 

Lace sail to spars with “O” as shown 
in diagram. To free end of boom attach 
“Q,” which is called the “sheet-rope,” or 
“sheet.” 


LaAen OF Sak 


Snowe SHEET RorPE ATTACHED 
Jo END Of Boor 


With pliers force open eye of “K” and 
then bend it around ring “L.” Screw 
“K-L” to boom at a distance of 1 foot 
9 inches back from end that is joined 
to the lateen yard. Screw “J” into lateen 
yard at a distance of 5 feet 9 inches 
from end joined to boom, and tie “P,” 
called the halyard, to lateen yard at this 
point, running it through “J.” Run butt 
end of mast through ring “L” and step 
as before. Now reeve halyard through 
top pulley on mast, then through bottom 
pulley on mast and then through pulley 
on thwart. Haul on the halyard and you 
hoist the sail, the boom being prevented 
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from rising too far up the mast by the 
pulley above the thwart. Your canoe 
is now rigged complete, as far as the 
sail goes. 

There is a good deal of argument 
about just the proper place to attach 
your leeboards. I find that on my boat 
I get the best results with them just 
before the mast. Most fellows seem to 
prefer them further back. A little ex- 
perimenting will discover the proper 
place on your boat. 

As a hint in tacking, find out just how 
close your boat will sail into the wind. 
Then in tacking set your sail at this point 
by a half hitch or so around your cleet, 
and keep her full with the tiller. In other 
words, do not try to sight a course and 
stick to it regardless, but take every 
advantage of every puff of wind, and 


The Hand 
That Steers Controls 
The Speed of This Motor 


The Caille Five Speed Motor is the only rowboat 
motor having a reversible propeller. The hand that 
steers the boat governs its speed forward or back- 
ward. You fool with no timing lever. Just raise or 
lower the steering handle in a ratchet and you go 


forward fast or slow—or you back up fast or slow 
—or you can stop boat without stopping motor. It’s the 
only rowboat motor that provides big launch control. The 


Speed 


Senaw EVE ATINGNED 


ee Motor 


Onewine pasTnep of Mesaive Boot is the only rowboat motor that starts with a regular built-in 
¥ aa. 


starter. You wind up no rope, as in spinning a top. You 
wrestle with no cranking handle. You just pull a little handle 
and the motor starts. A child can start it. 


ak i c The Caille Five Speed Motor has an aluminum water-cooled 
make all the ground you can im the di muffler or exhaust. Prevents accidental burns should you 


rection you want to go. lf you sail on touch it. The peculiar shape of the reversible propeller blades 


ive i rovides a motor of greatest speed. Furnished with magneto 
+ oe will soon see the advantage Built into flywheel or battery Code. The Caille Five Speed 


of this, for winds here are quite variable. Motor is not a light-weight novelty. Ie is comfortably Port: 
2 ‘ able. But it has the weight and stre’ which our 20 years o' 
Ona larger body of water you will have marine engine building has taught — absolutely essential to 


less trouble, for your wind does not shift durability and long life. It is positively the highest develop- 
z 

so much ; ment in rowboat motor design—the best motor money can buy. 

P el ae ee eo! Send for catalog showing complete Caille line. A postal brings it. 


FISHING ALONG THE The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


JERSEY COAST a= i ee ae Mich. 
(Continued from page 347 


temper, and several dollars charge for 
overtime when the engine breaks down 
and refuses to “chug,” are luxuries not 
essential to the craft of sportsmen. 
There are many boatmen who are en- (PRONOUNCED “CAIL”) 


tirely above such practices and it is only 
concerning the guilty that the hint is Rowb oat Motors 


given. 
For those who care for the more 
tumultuous and exciting ocean fishing 


many superb ocean-going boats of good y 4% M 
capacity and comfort have been fitted nL is as 
out for the season and may be chartered | HING TACKLE aN, 


for individual parties or passag: 
e can be . . 
secured Sev ame ae enews persons. These Deal Direct With the Manufacturer back guarantee covers all purchases, 
m Army Shelter Tents 


boats go out fr i i ae 
ats om the inlets in quest of Over fifty-five years making tackle. 
2 q Our standard has been main- real nidion Brn ° 


bonito and bluefish, as well as the bat- csinie: Geant dad to mesgeteet aa PS 


tling tuna. August and September are by the best anglers of the country. Khaki Shirts... 
Defects do not get by our ‘rigid Camp Cooking Grates 


the best months for this class of sport, inspection. Our tackle is made to Folding Mess Pans 
Athletic Shirts 


and it is well worth all it costs in money withstand severe treatment, and it Sia +,- 34% 8 
Army Folding Cots ...... \! 
te We sine Ge Be ee Army 0. D. Wool Blankets | 2.75 


and time to get among these hard-fight- pay should the goods you buy of Army tents all sizes and 5,000 other articles 
ing nomads, us be not satisfactory. for soe outings. Send 10c for big 
catalo; “. 


‘Tis true ’tis pity that all too many Catalog No. 106 sent t 
g No. sent on reques 
RUSSELL’S, Inc 
men cz y javy Sto 
en cannot get away for more than a Edward vom Hofe & Company 065 EL SIRT & Neve Store Co. 


single day for a trial at the many prizes : 
that the sea holds, but to all who can, let | | 92 Fulton Street New York City 


it be urged upon them to seek out some 
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Best quality, lowest prices. Our money 





Jo take on 
LITE-SITE 


400 Foot Range Guaranteed 


HEN you get your dunnage to- 
gether for your next trip, pack 
along a Lite-Site—the wonder- 

ful new multiple-duty all-metal search- 
light with gun attachment. 


Quickly attached to gun or rifle “where 
the spotlight shows the bullet goes.” 
Used as camp light by simply unscrewing 
the reflector head and attaching it to the 
tent pole—or as a trouble lamp on your 
car—by attaching it by its clamp to the 
rod that runs from radiator to cowl. 


Use it, too, for changing tires. You can 
attach it to the fender directly over the 
wheel and get a great big brilliant spot to 
work in. 


Lite-Site is practically unbreakable. Rain 
or submersion in water does not affect it. 


Lite-Site Model B with a guaranteed 400 
ft. range, is equipped with focusing de- 
vice so you can shoot out a narrow 
piercing beam or a diffused flood light. 
Every Lite-Site Super-Quality Battery, 
under ordinary conditions, gives 3 to 4 
months workable life. 


Lite-Site complete with extra bulb, battery 
and attachment to fit any size gun barrel, 
or tent pole costs $6.00—West of Denver 
$6.50—Canada $7.00 plus duty. 


Order a Lite-Site to-day. Your money 
immediately returned if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied. 
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LIGHT- SIGHT PRODUCTS CORP. 


Warren, Pennsylvania 


! U. S. Govt. Tested Hydrometer 
§ Valued at $2.00 with each 
$10.00 purchase or over. 
COPPER CANS for Gasoline and Home Use 
Postage and Insurance, 65c. 
Prices on large special made 
Screw Top cans by request. 
Fur. with % or % in. unions. 


Copper 
Tubing 
% in. 10c. per foot 
% in. 15c. per foot 
Threading, 25c. per 
end. Unions, 25c. 
Flavoring Extracts 75c per oz. 


Hydrometer 
U. 8. Government Tested, 75c 


Compound Filter 
Ages, Mellows, Purifies 
Made of heavy copper, brass 
check valve; attach to wall or table. 3-qt. size, ready 
charged, $4.98, 6-qt. size, ready charged, $7.48. 
Deposit Required on all Orders 
Write for Catalogue Dealers wanted 


WESCO CAN CO 
Largest manufacturers of all copper products 
Dept. 62 2142 Ridge Avenue, Phila., Pa. 
Always Include Postage with Remittance 
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Fishing Boating Motoring 


Why Burn? 


Why let the sun or wind burn you when 
fishing, or boating, or motoring, or doin 
anything else out-of-doors? Don’t wait ti 
you’re blistered and burned. Prevent it! 
Noburn positively vents sunburn and 
windburn! Have a le always on hand! 
Noburn’s a liquid — good for the skin. 
Quickly put on. Easily washed off. Yet 
you tan like an Indian. : 


obur 


isaremarkable specialty. We make it in our 
own laboratories, and sell it only by mail. 
If you appreciate a quality article, guar- 
anteed, fill out the coupon below and mail 
with one dollar. Money promptly returned 
if Noburn fails to do what we say. Kk 
up our credit and rating in Dun or in 
Bradstreet. For 89 years our word has 
been said to be as good as our bond. 


Strong, Cobb & Company, Cleveland 

STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 

203 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1 for a bottle of 
Noburn. You agree to return the dollar on 
demand if Noburn fails todo what you say. 
saa anicrc i asncictaiiilernsinetssensominemnaianmnaiehinn = 
RII cinsccesccseisceaeris tdaliaiadhanisensioainsinieteniictisiain =~ 
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Want a Good Smoke? 


BARRICK’S PALS 


$3.00 per 100—Prepaid 


H. G. Barrick Cigar Corporation 


PENNSBORO, WEST VIRGINIA 


Favorites 
Among old timers, known 
to be strong, serviceable, 
and good looking, Duxbak 
assures personal comfortin 
all kinds of weather during 
the hunting trip. 

The many styles and models 
for both sexes shown in the 
1922 style book permit a selec- 
tion that meets your individ- 
ual requirements for all out- 
door pastimes. 

Ask your dealer today 

for a copy, or write us 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORP, 
10 Hickory St. Utica, N.Y. 


NORFOLK 
@NO BREECHES 
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of the spots mentioned and give their time 
to the endeavor when the cool of evening 
is at hand and if possible when there is 
a light moon. All the foregoing fish may 
be readily taken at such a time and the 
comforts of night fishing are many. 
Realize it or not, as we may, it is all 
too true that the sands of time are rap- 
idly passing from under our feet and to 
obtain one of the best joys of life before - 
it passes I would recommend a visit 
where the ocean ozone fills your lungs 
with its life-giving wealth and its waters 
contain creatures that will take your 
bait with such a snap and a rush that 
will cause you to forget the iniquities of 
life and instill in your heart a kindly 
feeling for all mankind. 


MOUNTING FISH TRUE 
TO LIFE 
(Continued from page 349) 


the fish in several layers of damp paper, 
pack it in ice and ship by express. DO 
NOT INJECT OR RUB ON FORMA- 
LIN. A very little formalin will en- 
tirely spoil the specimen for mounting, 
No matter how carefully a specimen may 
be treated, if it has been dosed with 
formalin it is sure to crack. If the fish 
skin is to be mounted formalin will make 
it burst. Even the fins on the plaster 
cast will tear themselves to pieces if 
formalin treated. 

If it is not possible to ship the whole 
fish to the taxidermist skin it CARE- 
FULLY. Cut along one (the poorest) 
side and do not pull the skin while taking 
it off. If the skin which covers the edges 
of the scales is not torn it may be pos- 
sible to mount it so that the scales will 
not rise up later to confound you. Leave 
the fins and head with the skin. Salt 
the skin thoroughly and pack it so that 
the brine cannot drip over everything, 
Then get it to the taxidermist as soon 
as possible. 

Before you skin the fish be sure to 
make a careful outline of it and mark 
the position of all the fins, It is a good 
plan also to write in the length, girth 
and depth of body of the fish. With this 
information the taxidermist can give you 
a lifelike mounted specimen. 


THE TURKEY J DID 


NOT SHOOT 

(Continued from page 349) 
lone track, proceeding upon the theory 
that this particular turkey had grown 
tired of the swift pace and would take 
the first opportunity to “squat” in some 
thicket or tuft of weeds. Cautioning me 
to stop talking and to walk very quietly 
and with gun in position for a quick 
shot, he would follow the track, the 
writer at heel and scarcely breathing. 
We would sometimes proceed thus for a 
few rods when, with a roar of wings, 
the turkey (usually a fat hen) would 
rise above the underbrush only to come 
tumbling to earth again, a victim to dad's 
unerring aim. He was considered the 
best wing shot in the country—an accom- 
plishment which the writer was never 
able to “accomplish.” 
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I would stuff the turkey in the bag 
and then would begin the long tramp 
home, during which would be lived over 
again the whole delightful journey with 
its still more delightful recompense and 
with many lessons given a youngster in 
the lore of the woods and fields, from 
the lips of the best father a boy ever 
had, lessons which were renewed on 
many a subsequent occasion ; lessons not 
alone in wood lore but in the ethics of 
true sportsmanship. 

Many a stinging criticism have I 
heard him utter concerning the wanton 
destruction of game and I was repeated- 
ly admonished, in no uncertain language, 
that the true sportsman never took more 
than he needed; that he never killed out 
of season, thereby violating the law; 
that he never shot at a moving object 
in the woods until he saw it clearly and 
knew just what it was. These and many 
another valuable lesson were instilled 
into my mind during those beautiful 
tramps; in fact, looking back now, 
through the retrospect of years, I cannot 
help but believe that my father had a 
double purpose in taking me with him on 
those expeditions. Time, place and cir- 
cumstance were all conducive to im- 
pressing upon my young mind not only 
the things I have mentioned but also 
those other things about which every 
boy ponders and concerning which he 
wishes to ask questions, and he took this 
opportunity to tell me about the myster- 
ies of life—all life—telling it to me in a 
clean and wholesome way, so that later, 
when I heard these things discussed 
among my playmates, the effect was only 
to disgust and make me feel sorry for 
those boys because, in my opinion, they 
did not have a real father; and to-day I 
feel that for any moral courage, respect 
for my elders, honor for true manhood 
and true womanhood and reverence for 
God and sacred things which I may pos- 
sess, I owe to those sincere talks with 
dad alone in the silence of the woods. 


[* was a few years later, when I was 
in my fourteenth year, and when it 
was considered safe for me to go alone 
into the woods with gun that the Great 
Temptation occurred. 


One delightful afternoon in the last 
days of August I went for a tramp 
through the woods, not exactly to hunt, 
although I took the old gun along for 
company, but to satisfy that longing we 
all possess, The open season on game 
birds began on September Ist. A few 
minutes before sunset I reached a field, 
unfenced, and bounded on three sides by 
woods, the remaining side fronting a 
lake. It was comparatively new ground, 
containing numerous stumps, but had 
been sown to wheat the previous year. 
As I stood partially concealed behind 
some hazel brush and looked across the 
stubble, I saw, flying directly toward me, 
and only a few feet above the ground, 
a large bird which at first glance I took 
to be a hawk, but which the next in- 
stant I recognized as a wild turkev. 
Stepping further behind the hazel, with 
gun to shoulder, I waited developments. 

He alighted in the field, taking a short. 
Swift run to overcome momentum and 
then stopped within a hundred feet of 


pon 


2 turtles head 


YOU can drive a DISAPPEARING PROPEL- - 
; LER BOAT over sunken logs or rocks, run it 
up onto the sandy beach, or pull it up onto the dock, just like a row- 
boat—the propeller automatically disappears the instant the safety guard 
touches an obstruction. 

Here is a real motor boat—sturdily built, easily operated, beautifully 
finished in natural woods, and priced so moderately that every family can 
afford to own one. Just the boat for your summer cottage at the lake or 
river. Ideal for picnicing, fishing, or hunting. Safe and seaworthy in 
roughest weather. 

A Maxim Silencer completely muffles noise of the motor and exhaust. 
Vibration also eliminated. Glides through the water as smoothly as a 
canoe. Any speed from the slightest movement up to 9 miles per hour. 
20 to 25 miles to gallon of gasoline. Tank holds enough for 100-mile 


trip. Seats comfortably 6 to 8 people. 

More than 4,000 DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOATS are in use today. 
Three models, priced at $375, $425 and $475. Delivered complete, ready to run, 
Beautifully illustrated literature showing Disappearing Propel- 
ler Boats in colors, complete descriptions, etc., sent upon request. 


DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT CORP. .- 
Dept. E 725 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Canada. 


New York Representatives: Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Morris Heights, N. Y. 


DISAPPEARING Gi 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Tight, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger wood ; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hot Biscuits and Cornbread with Honey 


Out in the Woods, Baked in 
THE LIVINGOOD COLLAPSIBLE STOVE 


Folded, like (Patent applied for) 


anny Beye This stove is strongly built of 22 and 25-gauge iron, without 


4x12%x20% bolts or screws to get loose. The hinges, of copper, are wired 
inches; weight and riveted and constructed with the body, insuring durability 
15 Ibs. and perfect working condition always, as the stove, so put to- 
Price - $7.50 gether, cannot fall apart. 
Size, set up, 11% inches high, 12% wide, and 20% long. 
Price, including oven, 8-cup coffee pot, and 3%-quart water 
container, $12 at factory in Elverson. 
Save your automobile gas and oil. 
This stove burns wood or charcoal. 


B.S. LIVINGOOD, Box7, ELVERSON, PA. 
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A hunting knife you 
will be proud to own 


OR almost 160 years the name 
“Wade & Butcher’ has stood as 


the emblem of perfection in cutlery. 
Your grandfathez and his father before 


him used Wade 


& Butcher razors, 


famous the world over for their un- 
matched shaving qualities. 


Precisely as the men of former genera- 


tions cherished these razors for the superfine 
quality and wonderful temper of their steel, 
so you, to-day, will experience a sense of 
pride in the ownership of a Wade & Butcher 


Hunting Knife. 


Not “just a knife,” but a 


finely fashioned piece of cutlery, sturdy of 


blade, true in temper. 


A dependable weapon 


in an emergency as well as a reliable cutting 
instrument for practical, all-around utility. 
Look for the name “Wade & Butcher” on the blade 


Made in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes, with appro- 
priate sheaths of highest grade 


leather. 
Goods stores everywhere. 


Sold by Sporting 
190 Baldwin Ave. 


WADE & BUTCHER 
@»— 


To Dealers: We have an attractive 
proposition to Dealers in open terri- 
tory. Pocket - knives—razors—carv- 
ing sets and stainless steel knives. 
Write to-day for particulars. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Wade & Butcher Division 
Jersey City, N. J. 


WADE & BUTCHER 


ERE’S the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


RUSGELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 
worn 

Russell’s. 

Built to 

measure in 

any height, 

by expert 

bootmakers, 


W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO, 


910 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


Never-rip” 
seam 


LittttitttdhdtdakadddeddkedtaAAAAAALALALAELLLLLE LEE hk 


ENGLISH RINGNECK 


PHEASANTS 


Book your order now for 


BREEDING and SHOOTING BIRDS 


Arden Estate, Arden, New York 


“SWEAT-NO-MORE” 


How many times have you wished for something that would 
relieve that tired, aching and blistered condition that your 
feet are in after a day’s tramping. 

We have recently perfected a harmless solution, which, 
applied occasionally, will do away with all sweat and keep 
the feet in a perfect condition. 

On receipt of one dollar we will forward, prepaid, a suf- 
ficient quantity to last for months. Slip a bottle into your 
kit on your next outing, use according to directions, and 
= it does not do as we claim we will refund your dollar. 

ddress 


WINSTED CHEMICAL CO., Dept. F, Winsted, Minn. 
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MORE DUCKS! BETTER FISHING! 


The numbers of fish and 
wild ducks your waters 
will support or attract 
depends on the amount 
P of food there for them. 
For literature and prices 

on food for planting 
P your waters now, write 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 
: Dept. H-230, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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sine. * . 
and other fur animals. $1 a year. Sample cops 10c. 
» Box 213 Eminence, N.Y 


Fur 


Pativered to you Free 
for Ha trialonapproval. Your 


choice of colors and sizes of 
the famous Ranger Bicycles, Express pre- 


id. Low Factory-to- 
0 Pay if desired.Many boys 


10 
Tings Selec 


pee AMERICAN FUR, BREEDER Sez 
American 


ider Prices. 
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where I stood—a magnificent gobbler, 
weighing at least fifteen pounds. I can 
see him as plainly now as I did then, 
when with head held high and the rays 
of the setting sun flashing on his bronze 
plumage, he stood for the space of ten 
seconds absolutely motionless, and then 
with pounding heart and nerves a-tingle 
I drew a bead on that lordly head and 
my finger sought the trigger. But at 
that instant came to me the admonition 
I had so often heard: “No true sports- 
man kills game out of season, thereby 
violating the law.” 

Holding the bead for a second or two 
longer, I slowly lowered the gun and 
the gobbler, evidently seeing the slight 
motion, immediately dropped his head 
and ran swiftly to the cover of the 
woods, And thus came, and was gone 
forever, my first and last opportunity to 
bag a wild turkey. If I live a thousand 
years I do not believe I will ever ex- 
perience another such disappointment. 
I had my reward, however, when on re- 
turning home I told dad what had hap- 
pened. Putting his hand on my shoulder 
he said: “Son, that was a great tempta- 
tion and I do not know whether I my- 
self could have withstood it. You may 
never have another chance like that, as 
they are getting scarcer every year, but 
I cannot tell you how pleased I am that 
you did not shoot that turkey.” And 
looking back now, after almost half a 
century, it is with a feeling akin to pride 
that I recall my loyalty to the teachings 
I received from the dearest pal it was 
ever a youngster’s high privilege to pos- 
sess—my father. 


DOUBLE SERVICE KITS 
(Continued from page 356) 


serve every use, including the emergency 
when you must take your place at a 
hotel dining table. 

In short, it will be far more enjoyable 
for you to leave your steamer trunk and 
sidewheel suitcase, packed to bursting 
with “glad togs,” at home; wearing just 
one outfit of apparel—a double-service 
outfit, if you please. There are many 
styles of double-service motor-gypsy 
clothing offered you; wool serges, her- 
ringbones, kamp-it cloth, forestry cloth, 
tweeds, woolen gabardine, duxbak, crash 
and even suede cloth and imported mole- 
skins. From such a galaxy the most 
“fussy” dresser ought to be able to se- 
lect something that would please him. 

Indeed many of the materials offered 
you will not only make comfortable tour- 
ing and camping garments, but you may 
tramp and hunt and fish in them—so 
sturdy is their fabrication—and still the 
briars and hard-knocks will not deface 
that neat appearance. Naturally every 
motor-gypsy will tour and camp far more 
of his time than he spends rambling 
through whips and briars after fish of 
game, or indeed scaling mountain heights. 
Hence, you can readily find a suitable 
material for your clothing, either made 
up in knickers or riding breeches type 
with Norfolk coat, that will serve every 
purpose. Some materials offered are 
even waterproof, without at the same 
time losing’ any of their other virtues. 
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FASE than selecting double-service 
clothing is the choice of this type 
of footwear. Instead of taking a pair of 
moccasins for wearing about camp, walk- 
ing shoes or Oxfords for touring, and a 
heavy pair of boots for tramping or the 
rough work about camp, or indeed for 
hunting; better select just one pair of 
boots for all purposes. Such a style of 
footwear is yours in the moccasin-pac 
boot, made in various heights from 8 to 
18 inches, and waterproofed as _ thor- 
oughly as any leather can be. 


The moccasin-pac boot offers your feet 
the comfort of a moccasin and the pro- 
tection of a shoe. This style of boot, 
with no hob-nails, makes ideal footwear 
for touring day by day, for work about 
camp, and these same boots will stand 
the very hardest work you might put 
them through in tramping or hunting. 
Indeed unless you are going to constantly 
wade in water, these same pacs in 16 or 
18-inch tops will make mighty fine fish- 
ing boots. It would hardly be right to 
say off-hand that you never ought to 
take a pair of rubber boots or waders 
with you auto-tenting, but for average 
practice on such trips, when fishing is 
really incidental to the “big show” itself, 
then the moccasin-pac boots will serve 
for fishing and for every other purpose. 

Before the subject of wearing apparel 
is left, we ought to consider the double- 
service principle applied to undercloth- 
ing. But how can a wool union suit 
serve two purposes? The same suit can- 
not do this, but you will always want to 
take an extra with you, and it is this 
extra that serves as the finest kind of a 
sleeping garment. Instead of lugging 
pajamas, use the extra wool suit for 
keeping you comfortable when you sleep. 


A wool sweater likewise may be made 
to serve many purposes; besides its usual 
use, making an emergency pillow, and 
also serving as extra bedding. Indeed on 
nights that turn suddenly chilly, espe- 
cially the pranks of high altitudes after 
sundown, put your sweater right on over 
your wool union suit and crawl into bed. 
If you are addicted to cold feet, then 
put on an extra pair of your wool socks 
for comfortable sleeping in the coldest 
climate. In this way the extra clothing 
taken for emergency and for change dur- 
ing the process of laundrying, is made to 
take the place of special sleeping gar- 
ments. 


EAVING the subject of clothing, sup- 

pose we investigate the double-ser- 
vice possibilities of the culinary depart- 
ment of our auto-camping outfit. In- 
stead of having an ice box, a food con- 
tainer, and a portable lunch basket; why 
not have all three-in-one? Such is very 
possible, and most practical, by the use 
of a refrigerator lunch basket. Perish- 
able food may thus be carried, not only 
in an ice cold and dust-proof place, but 
also this very sanitary ice basket may be 
gathered up by the handles and carried 
anywhere about camp. Frequently you 
will like to leave the automobile and go 
back several yards away frém the hot 
dusty highway to eat your lunch, and 
the refrigerator ice basket will permit 
you to do this, at the same time keeping 
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Your Trip 


to Alaska 


You’ll spend many dollars 

and weeks of time—and ‘ 

you'll have splendid sport—but all you'll 
have to show for it will be your trophies. 
Worth while, isn’t it, to have those 
trophies mounted by a master who has 
made taxidermy his life work? 


FIELD GUIDE AND 
BIG GAME RECORDS 


FREE 


Send today for this beautiful little vol- 
ume showing record specimens of big 
game mounted by Jonas Brothers. You 
will be delighted by the life-like expres- 
sion of the mountings and will find the 
booklet well worth keeping. It is free. 


JONAS BROS., ino'Poaniens 


1019 Broadway 


FOR BOOKS 
See pages 337 and 381 


aii You Do? 


= in the morn’ recrgueanes gasp from 
wife-a outside the window. t 
our best protector—safe, 


ves have no conscience 


syiseaddaorevolversttabar 
gun—an or iver ai 
gain prices shown below. All guns guaranteed. 


A safe, sure, accurate gun. Fits 
easily in any pocket. Easy to 
operate deren -you or your wife—safe- 
ty catch eliminates accidental fir- 
ing. Fires seven quick shots. Best 
material and 1 workmanship — 


beautifully finished and polished, Specially impo: 
calibre (10 shots) $11.85- 


Denver, Colo. 


OPEN FIRE 


What joy—to come 

in after the day’s 

tramp or paddle, 

with whetted appe- 

tite, the more keen 
for the cool crispness of the night air. What 
fun—to sit around the cheerful, cracking 
camp fire, eagerly awaiting the well-earned 
camp meal. All the genuine joy of the open 
fire is yours with 


Campfire 
Grub Stake 


Campfire Grub Stake can be set up anywhere 
in one minute. Has collapsible stake fitted 
with adjustable racks for meats, skillets, pots 
and pans. Racks are easily raised, lowered 
or turned as desired and stay in position 
without lugs or set screws. 


Easily Carried 


Campfire Grub Stake weighs less than seven 
pounds and can be carried in hiker’s pack, 
under auto seat or in bottom of canoe. Made 
of the best grade of malleable iron, Campfire 
Grub Stake is practically indestructible and 
is guaranteed against breakage or mechanical 


defects, 
Ask Your Dealer 


If he cannot supply you we will 
ship anywhere in the U. S. or $ 50 
Canada, parcel post paid, on re- 

ceipt of price 


CAMPFIRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1036-E Boatman’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


corresponden ; 
ed. We assist students and graduates 

getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 

lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 

eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 20A Newark, New York 


COPPER CANS 


For GASOLINE and HOME USE 
Screw Top. 

SQ Postage and Insurance 
50c Extra. Chicago and 
West 75c Extra. 
Prices on large and 
special made cans 
by request. 

_ cans furnished with 
or ¥&% in. unions. 
coPPER TUBING 
% in. soft copper 
*ubing I5c; % in 
nS 25c per 


Dept Resiedo Al 0. D. Colas 
Free 


NATIONAL GAN CO. 
1826 A-S. Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


LIGHTEST AND 


All heights for men and women. 


EASIEST BOOTS MADE 
Comfort sportsman’s first 


essential. Feet stand hardest knocks. Protect them with 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Ask dealer to order pair or 
write for Catalogue R. 


Witchell - Sheill 


KAMPKOOK No. 3 


Most lar size. Meas- 
ures 344x9x 15 inches 
folded, weighs 8 pounds. 


Price $7.50; large size 
$8.50; three burner size 
$12.00. 

All parts packed inside case when 


not in use protected against loss 
or breakage. 


Also golf, tennis, baseball 
and afl athletic shoes. 


Company MichicaN 


our Camp Cooking 


JK AMPKOOK makes its own gas from 

the sarne grade of gasoline you use 
ey in your car. Gives a quick, hot, blue 
7 flame enabling the motor tourist and 
camper to cook out in the open as con- 


veniently as at home. Set up and goin 
full blast in two minutes. Windproof, 
safe, dependable; built to stand the hard 
knocks. More motor tourists use Kamp- 
kook than any other kind 
of camp fire. Sold by 
dealers in sporting goods 
everywhere. 

The Kampkook folder, sent 


on request, shows our fui 
line of Kampkooking 
Appliances. 


American Gas Machine Co. 


832 Clark Street 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


ForEST AND STREAY 


your food at the same low temperature 
of your kitchen ice chest “back home.” 
Speaking of the dual purpose principle 
of the ice basket, we have discovered that 
it makes a mighty fine seat for one of 
our youngsters to sit upon at camp table. 

Then there is our nesting aluminum 
utensil outfit, which comes in a canvas 
case about 10 inches in diameter with 
a cover and strap handle. As soon as 
the dishes are removed this canvas case 
makes our water bucket, and with the 
top in place, or without it, we have as 
good a water container as you could 
wish. No need to take a special bucket 
along. The utensil container serves the 
double-purpose principle here to perfec. 
tion. 

Some cooking and eating outfits do 
not have plates with them, but generally 
the cooking pots have shallow covers that 
make excellent plates from which you 
may eat; and it is not difficult to plan the 
rites of the campfire so that the pot 
covers are not needed when it is time 
to eat. No need to carry a pancake 
griddle, for the pressed aluminum or the 
steel fry-pan will serve just as well; no 
use to take along a dishpan, for the larg- 
est cooking pot will be just the thing in 
which to wash the dishes; instead of both 
cups and bowls you may make a medium 
large cup serve for both; instead of both 
table spoons and teaspoons, why not use 
a dessert spoon to serve in place of 
both? Make your butcher knife, or gen- 
eral purpose camp knife, cut your bread 
and the other jobs as well; although a 
small paring knife will be required also. 

Instead of transporting a camp table, 
there are some ingenious camp beds that 
make excellent tables upon which to do 
the duties of the kitchen, as well as serv- 
ing as dining tables; and making first- 
class beds when the time comes. A 
unique tent-bed, the bed itself having a 
canvas mat held at a very high tension, 
makes one a really spacious and efficient 
camp table. Other arrangements for 
sleeping may become tables by the use 
of the car cushions. 


T° be recommended for its versatilityof 
purposes is the reflector baker oven. 
Not only will this simple oven bake and 
roast efficiently, but it—better still and 
more commonly so used—will serve as 
a warming closet, where food may be 
kept hot until ready to serve steaming 
upon the table. The reflector baker oven 
is never fully appreciated until it has 
been with you on a long trip; then you 
appreciate that it does many things and 
does them all well. Besides serving as a 
place to roast and bake, as well as to 
keep cooked food piping hot, it also acts 
as a wind breaker to your fire. 

Any stove taken auto-camping ought 
to serve more than just one purpose. For 
instance, there is the little wood stove, 
more compact than an atlas on a book 
shelf, which boils, broils, and bakes; do- 
ing the three things simultaneously if 
you ask it. 

Another excellent example of a dou- 
ble-service amp stove is the little acety- 
lene gas outfit. Besides. cooking your 
dinner, this outfit will illuminate camp 
at the same time, throwing a 500 candle 
power maximum white light all about 
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if you so desire, although the jet may 
be turned as low as you please. The 
tanks of fuel, which are replaced at any 
one of tens of thousands of service sta- 
tions when exhausted, all have an equip- 
ment of double control valves. One union 
connects the little gas stove, via rubber 
tubing to the tank; while stem and 
burner are attached to another union 
and control valve. You may use the 
stove alone, or the illumination alone; 
or both together, regulating indepen- 
dently the intensity of each as required 
for the purpose at hand. Here you have 
a typical double-duty unit for motor- 
gysying; for you have a stove that is 
also a camp light de luxe, or you have a 
fine camp illumination that is also a stove 
—whichever way you look at it. 

The best camping trailers are built to- 
day so that when you are not camping 
you may strip the outfit off completely 
and have a one-ton commercial trailer. 
Indeed there have come upon the market 
camping car bodies so ingeniously con- 
structed that when not used en route for 
auto-camping, these same outfits, with 
the cabinet units removed, make you 
either a commercial truck with a fine 
waterproof top, but may also be other- 
wise altered to make a dandy seven-pas- 
senger enclosed car. Indeed when thus 
metamorphosed you would never know 
this car from a first class sedan. 

Frequently some parts of the camping 
equipment does not need to serve merely 
for tour-camping alone; but you may use 
them in the home the year round. An 
example of this is the spring auto bed. 
Indeed this bed may be used in three 
places with equal success. First, inside 
your car, its legs made to straddle the 
seat backs for a restful tonneau bed; 
second, as a tent bed, used anywhere on 
the ground like an ordinary cot; and 
third, this same bed will serve all through 
the year on your sleeping porch or as an 
“extra” and emergency bed for the home. 
Another example is the air sleeping 
pocket bed; for many campers find this 
mattress so comfortable and sanitary that 
they sleep on it every night in the year, 
regardless of whether they are home or 
in camp. 

Even the way you pack equipment into 
your automobile may give it a double- 
service. The foot rail may be removed 
and a double folding cot put in its place, 
and even with our small car this has 
proved practical. It not only saves the 
waste space behind the foot rail, but the 
cot thus carried is just as convenient as 
a foot rail and absolutely no damage is 
done to the folded cot bed. Bedding, 
both blankets and sleeping bags, may be 
placed upon the seats of the car and he 
carried here easily, but at the same time 
serve to make a better cushion. Speak- 
ing of the double duty of auto-gypsy bed- 
ding, use this same bedding at home. 
Nothing makes quite the warm winter 
coverlet for our bed as does our eider- 
down robe, purchased originally and spe- 
cially for cold weather camping. Wool 
blankets and sleeping bags serve equally 
as well. It will hardly pay to take your 
bed quilts camping, although some camp- 
ers do it, but you will find it practical 
to use your camp bedding for winter ser- 
vice at home. 





1000 ISLAND 


HOUSE 


Crossmon House 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


N the heart of the 1,000 Islands. 
Accommodations for more than 
1,000 guests; motor boating, trap 
shooting, golf, canoeing, swimming 
pool; fine motor roads from all 
points 


Greatly reduced railway fares now 
in force; suggest early reservations. 


EXCELLENT FISHING FOR 


SMALL-MOUTH BASS 
AND MUSKELLONGE 


Attractive book with beautiful pic- 
tures and auto map sent on request, 
or complete information from all 
principal tourist agents including 
reservations. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, 


Proprietor. 
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The Magnificent New White Star Liner 


“HOMERIC”’ 


has been Specially Chartered by us for 
The 1923 Grand Cruise De Luxe 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing January 20 Returning March 28 


CRUISE LIMITED To 500 GUESTS 


Steamer — Cuisine — Service — the 
utmost yet offered. Fourteen thousand 
miles embracing the wonderlands of 
history, the relics of ancient civilizations, 
and the splendors of our own modern 
times. Acomplete change; new countries; 
different people. No crowding aboard 
or ashore. Unusually spacious state- 
tooms, each fitted with beds; first class 
dining-room accommodation sufficient 
to seat all at one time. Sixty-seven glori- 
ous days—with a long stay in Egypt — 
Palestine. Stop-over privileges, with 
return by other famous White Star 
Liners, MAJESTIC, OLYMPIC, etc. 


Full Information on Requést 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway NEWYORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Vancouver 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Bound or unbound copies of “Forest and 
Stream” for the following issues: 
Feb. 8rd, 1881, to July 28th, 1881, Vol. 16 
Aug. 4th, 1881, to Jan. 26th, 1882, Vol. 17 
Advertiser would like to purchase same to 
complete library set. 


Address 123 FOREST & STREAM 


9 E. 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


of? New MONTEREY 


The Resort Hotel 
Pre-Eminent 
Superior a la Carte Grill 


NOW OPEN 


American Plan 
Capacity 600 


Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Hot and Cold Sea-Water in 

Rooms 
Fine Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 
Golf That Makes You 
Play 18-Hole Course 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Mgr. 


McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


SPORTSMEN 


OF AMERICA 


We have just what you have been looking 
for, for a long time. Beautiful scenery. 
Best small mouth black and lunge fishing 
in Ontario, from June 15th to October 15th. 
Duck shooting Sept. 1st, partridge Oct. 15th, 
and deer Oct. 25th. Ali to be found in the 
same locality. A better variety of sports 
cannot be found. 


We furnish the best accommodations on the 
French River and Lake Nippissing District. 
For reservations, write or wire 


KERVIN BROS., Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 


Long Lake, N.Y., | Adirondacks 


Why go to Maine or Canada when I can give 
you good hunting and fishing 300 miles from 
New York City? Lake and Brook Trout, 
Bass, Pike, May Ist to Aug. 3!st.. Deer, 
Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th. Guides on applica- 
tion. $23.00 per week and up. All inquiries 
cheerfully answered. 


FRANK PLUMLEY’S CAMPS 


Northern Ontario, Nipissing District 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 

All spring-fed waters where the fish give you a 
fight. Black bass, pickerel, pike, muscalonge, salmon 
and speckled trout. Easily accessible by rail and 
boat. Accommodation for automobile tourists. 

Trout season—May 1 to September 15. Main Camp 
opens June 15. All home cooking. Guides, boats, 
canoes, launches and fine bathing beach. Deer, bear, 
ducks and partridge in season. Write for booklet. 
E. L. HUGHES, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ont. 


Billy Soule’s Camps on 
Lake Millmagassett 


on the headwaters of the Aroostook River. 
There is no better trout fishing in Maine, 
and a good country to get bear, deer and 
partridge shooting in the fall. Fine camps 
to stay in, and a good table. 


BILLY SOULE, OX BOW, Me., Aroostook Co. 


EWRITERS 


We Save You 509 


Directly on the Ocean 
North Asbury Park, N. J. 


On “‘The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 


Winter Resort—DE SOTO HOTEL—Savannah, Ga. 


The Premier Tourist Hotel of the South 


OPEN JANUARY 1—MAY 1 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


‘THE more you motor-gypsy, the more 
you will be persuaded from experi- 
ence that every item of your equipment 
ought to stand a rigid examination on 
its merit for serving more than just one 
purpose. Of course there may be many 
articles that cannot be thus tested, but 
careful consideration will reveal the fact 
that you may frequently dispense with 
superfluous baggage by obtaining some- 
thing that will really give you many ser- 
vices, or at least double-service. 

If there is anything that tends to Blue 
Law the joy out of auto-camping, it’ is 
being buried in an avalanche of too much 
duffle. A few extras that you could dis- 
pense with clutter up your car and your 
camp, and since they must be handled 
over, they cause you to lose just so many 
precious minutes every time you pitch or 
break camp. The amateur always in- 
sists on carrying too much impedimenta, 
and some of us never seem willing to get 
over the amateur stage of motor-gypsy- 
ing until forced into it by long, bitter 
experience. 

No two persons will take exactly the 
same equipment for their motor-camping 
adventures, but every one may subject 
his outfit to the rigid “third degree” of 
double-service duty. The fewest articles 
in that outfit will bring the greatest joy 
to the gypsy-tenter. If one item of 
equipment only serves. just one purpose, 
become suspicious of it. Seek to find an- 
other that will take its place; and at the 
same time, as like as not, the place of 
something else too. 


QUAIL AND THE LAW 
(Continued from page 355) 


and therefore (i.e., for that reason) may 
enact legislation for its protection,” and 
he is entirely correct in giving this as 
the reason, and he could have gone fur- 
ther and given it as the sole and only 
possible reason for such legislation, and 
if for that reason it may enact such legis- 
lation what authority would it have for 
meddling with the game or its disposition 
after resigning as trustee, divesting itself 
of title and vesting the title in the cestui 
que trust? The game, after the enact- 
ment of the legislation asked, would 
change owncrs whenever it saw fit to 
move from the land of one owner to that 
of another, and it is difficult to see how 
such transitory ownership could or would 
tend to aid conservation. 

Again, he says: “It is now well estab- 
lished that quail are very useful to agri- 
culture, therefore (i.e., for that reason, 
again) their economic status becomes the 
reason for the exercise of the protective 
power of the state.” If this is true, why 
are certain kinds of fish, which have no 
relation to agriculture whatever except 
when the small boy can be induced to 
dig up the garden under an impression 
that he is digging angle worms, and cer- 
tain varieties of fur-bearing animals 
which commit serious depredations on the 
quails and also on the farmers’ poultry, 
protected at certain seasons of the year 
just as is Bob White? As a matter of 
fact, Bob’s appetite for bugs and weed 
seeds has nothing whatever to do with 
whatever protection he gets from the 
legislature. There were laws intended 
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for his protection before his value as a 
destroyer of noxious insects, etc., was 
considered to any extent. However, the 
writer has talked with many farmers who 
do not consider the presence of quails in 
their fields as altogether an unmixed 
blessing, and has even heard Bob roundly 
denounced as a marauder with a strong 
predilection for pulling up young corn, 
besides being the possessor of other traits 
not calculated to endear him, in life, to 
the farmer. The writer does not at all 
favor these views, but on the contrary 
believes that a flock of quails is a very 
valuable adjunct to a farm, especially 
during the summer months, still they pre- 
vail to some extent, and conditions must 
be taken as they exist, until they can be 
changed, anyway. 

Suppose that Smith and Jones are ad- 
joining land-owners; Smith has a grove 
of trees inhabited by numerous squirrels, 
to which he and his family are greatly 
attached, but he is one of those fellows 
who has no friendly feeling for the quail 
on account of the damage which he thinks 
they do to his young corn, and for that 
reason does not want them in his field, 
while, on the other hand, Jones is a 
strong believer in the efficacy of the quail 
as an insecticide, but knows it to be a 
fact that squirrels are particularly fond 
of “roastin’ ears,” and will, if not pre- 
vented, do considerable damage thereto. 
The squirrels, after passage of the law 
advocated by Mr. Bannon, would belong 
absolutely to Smith so long, and only so 
long as they remained on his land and 
among the trees where it is his desire 
they should stay, but the temptation of 
the nice green corn growing in neighbor 
Jones’ field is too strong to be resisted 
and they go after it. But the moment 
they climb over the fence and get on 
Jones’ land Smith’s ownership ceases and 
they become the property of Jones, who 
grabs his trusty blunderbus and reduces 
a rather nebulous ownership of uncertain 
duration to an estate in fee simple, in 
possession, and Bunny goes into the pot. 

While this horrible calamity is happen- 
ing to the squirrels formerly owned by 
Smith, an equally tragic end has over- 
taken Jones’ quails, which, with a total 
disregard for property lines and personal 
prejudices have flown over the fence into 
Smith’s woods pasture, eventually land- 
ing in a nice pot pie. Details of what 
happened when Smith and Jones met will 
be left to the imagination of the reader. 
But, if Mr. Bannon’s ideas have been 
carried out both Smith and Jones are 
fully within their legal rights. Had the 
quails and squirrels been domestic ani- 
mals and been reduced to possession by 
their original owners, the respective titles 
would have survived their crossing the 
line, but the law as advocated, necessarily 
leaves the ownership exactly in the con- 
dition above outlined. Each would be 
the absolute owner, at the time he killed 
it, of something which had but an instant 
before been the property of the other, 
and which had been neither sold, traded, 
devised, bequeathed, abandoned, given 
away nor stolen, and of which the former 
owner had no previous intention of in 
any way disposing of, and it is ele- 
mentary law that one may use or dispose 
of his property as he sees fit provided 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI sis xscust 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp with 
every comfort in the heart of four million acres of 
virgin forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes and Launches, Bathing, Tramping. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 

MISS E. ORR, Timagami P. 0., Northern Ont. 


ADIRONDAC 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the Mountains. Here game abounds and nature 
reigns supreme, Small camps; fireplace; lounging 
room, dancing, and all improvements. Write for 


particulars. 
BEEBE & ASHTON 
Cranberry - Lake 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE 


G. E. CAMP, Proprietor 


INDIAN LAKE, HAMILTON CO., N. Y., 19 
miles from North Creek by daily automobile 
stage. Accommodates 20. Telephone and 
boats. Terms $15.00 per week and up, tran- 
sients $3.00 per day. Open June ! to Nov. 15. 


RIVERSIDE RANCH 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 
Cody, Wyoming 
Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. 


New York 


Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridget Lake, and Two 
Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 


ing and Big Heads our specialty. 
+ W I ENJOY YOUR 
OUTDOORS 
For Sport, Safety, Recreation and Health, 
LEARN TO SWIM CORRECTLY 


A practical course. Lessons graded in logical steps. 
Sent postpaid to any address for only $1. 


c. G. DOWD, 
Box V, 105 Palmetto Street, Brooklyn, Mew York 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


fe eT NE 4 bd 
/ i 
mK / ah [ ‘ 
of [2 PIS 


by specially chartered Cunard Line new steamship 


“SAMARIA” 
A Cruise De Luxe 


Strictly limited to 400 guests 
January 24 to May 31, 1923 
Sailing eastward from New York 


kaleidoscopic panorama ofthe world 

we live in—the wonders of the 
living age—the marvels of bygone civil- 
izations — many different peoples and 
races — strange customs — you will find 
them all in this Golden Jubilee Cryise, 
which marks the 50th year since Thomas 
Cook, the founder of our organization, 
conducted his first tour around the 
world. On a magnificent new Cunarder 
you will circumnavigate the globe in 
127 days — days that will ever be grate- 
fully remembered. 
There is a wonderful itinerary with visits at 
Mediterranean Ports—Egypt, etc.— four weeks in 
British India, Dutch East Indiesand Straits Settle- 
ments—Saigon, Manila, China—two weeks in 
Japan, etc.— visiting each country under the 
most favorable climatic conditions. 


Full Information and Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway NEWYORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia SanFrancisco Montreal Vancouver 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 


Saddle and Pack-Horse Excursions 


Ww. G. ADLER 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


CAMPING 
FISHING 
HUNTING 


70 Mile House Post Office, Brown Meadows Ranch 
Cariboo Road, B. C. se os c 


anada 


Reference: BANK OF MONTREAL, ASHCROFT, B. C. 


I2 
DAY 


anadian 
PwUises 


New York-~Halifax~ Quebec 


The Palatial Twin-Screw 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


will make 3 unusually attractive yachting cruises (no freight) 


Sailing from 


New York 


JULY 22 and AUG. 5-19 


Stopping one day (each way) at Halifax—Two days at Quebec 
Sailing through the Gut of Canso_ and Northumberland Straits, the broad St. Lawrence, up the 


Saguenay River and thence on to Quebec. 


Magnificent scenery, smooth water, cool weather. The 


ship has spacious promenade decks, and deck games, many rooms with bath, finest cuisine, etc. 


Orchestra for Dancing. 


The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 and up 
or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up. 


No Passports required for these cruises. 


For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York, or any Tourist Agent 
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In transactions between strangers, the purchase price in the form of a draft, money order or 

certified check payable to the seller should be deposited with some disinterested third person or 

with this office with the understanding that it is not to be transferred. until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALES, BIG, HUSKY FARM RAISED 
pups, ‘hunting stock, parents registered, males 
_ females $10. W. H. Hoskins, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


AIREDALE PUPS, THAT ARE AIRE- 
dales. Here You Can Get What You Want. 
Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


AIREDALE PUPS AT $10.00 AND $15.00 
each. Extra good, with black coats. Eligible to 
A. K. C. Registry. Al Aikins, Readstown, Wis- 
consin. 


AIREDALE PUPS, PEDIGREED, ELIGI- 
ble to register. Females $10, males $15. Ulysse 
Febuary, Ridgeway, IIl. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—SUPREME IN 


courage and intelligence; modern in “quality” and 
appearance; with the one-man disposition, nose, 
hunting ability and general usefulness of the old 
school Airedale. We can prove it. Sales list and 
literature on request. Lionheart Kennels, Victor, 
Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


CHESAPEAKES, THE GREATEST NAT- 
ural retrievers, the only dogs for ducks. Puppies 
from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars each, broken 
dogs, trained by an expert, $200. The best breed- 
ing and working stock possible to obtain, every 
dog over distemper. Satisfaction guaratiteed. 


Geo. C. Walters, Omaha, Neb., 4702 No. 14 St. 


FOR SALE— CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, 3 
months old. World’s greatest natural retrievers. 
C, C. Pink, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


BIRD DOGS 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, SIRED BY 
“Master Boaz,” out of “Lorna Doone,” whelped 
June 5th; all papers. Price, $40 each. A. H. 
Hibbard, East Woodstock, Conn. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 

ups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
‘horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER, MALE 21 
months old, thoroughly trained; tender retriever; 
$125. Elmer Demman, 103 S. Buchanan St., Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
Opossum, Hounds, Setters, Pointers on _ trial 
broken, unbroken. Pet and farm dogs, pups, 
pigeons, swine. Catalogue 10 cents stamps. 
‘<iefer’s Garden Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS. WELL 
broken, country-raised, best lot broken dogs ever 


Broken foxhounds, coon, opossum, skunk, 
Cir- 


had. 
squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, airedales. 
cular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 


BEAGLES, FOX, COON HOUNDS. BROKEN 
puppies. Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


COONHOUND PUPS; MALES $10, FE- 
males $5. Wm. Carter, Buckland, Mass. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN REDBONE FOX- 
hound pups, three months old. G. Leatherdale, 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—COONHOUND PUPS, FOUR 
months old. G. H. Holden, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—COON AND OPPOSSUM 
hounds, skunk and rabbit hounds, also setters and 
on, thoroughly trained, sent on trial. Frye’s 

ennels, Finger, Tenn. 


HOUNDS (Continued) 


FOR SALE—CROSS- BRED ENGLISH 
bloodhound and Canadian foxhound pups, are best 
coon, fox, lynx, wolf and bear dogs; extra loud, 
steady tonguers, true trailers, All day stayers; 
write. Charles Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—LITTER LONG-EARED COON- 
hound pups, ancestors for many generations used 
for treeing purposes. Pair $10. Carl Montgomery, 
Memphis, Mo. 


GUARANTEED COONHOUNDS AND AIRE- 


dales, on trial. Vance Martin, Ford, Va. 


McLISTER BROS., BRIGHTON, TENNES- 
see. Send coon, opossum, skunk and rabbit 
hounds anywhere on free trial. List 10c. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, IRISH WOLF- 
hounds, trained bloodhounds, deerhounds, fox- 
hounds. Illustrated catalog, ten cents. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also puppies. July and Walkers strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, New 
Florence, Mo, 


RABBIT HOUND ENGLISH BEAGLE FE- 
male, 2 years. Nicely started, not gun-shy, $20. 
One female coon dog, 1 year, good tree barker, 
$20. Wm. Carter, Buckland, Mass. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN BEAGLE 
hounds, guaranteed good hunters and not gun-shy ; 
also partly broken. Warren Henderson, Downing- 
ton, Pa. 


TRAINED COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS; 
combination coon, skunk, opossum and _ squirrel 
dogs. Young hounds and gore. On approval. 
List 10c. Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dog. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c.; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, IIl. 


BIRD DOGS, HOUNDS, ALL KINDS; 
Airedale terriers. rial. Guaranteed. 100-page 
illustrated catalogue 10c. Blue Grass Farm Ken- 
nels, Dept. 18, Berry, Kentucky. 


BREED — THOROUGHBRED COCKER 
spaniels, foxterriers, Airedales. Also pigeons. 
“National,” 7115 S. Halsted, Chicago. 


DIXIE KENNELS, KENNESAW, GA., OF- 
fer “setters, pointers, Walker, birdsong, beagle, 
rip rap, redbone hounds. We breed Airedales, 
collies, black shepherds, St. Bernards, Newfound- 
lands, police dogs. State wants, List 10c. 


POLICE DOGS FROM CHOICE IMPORT- 
ed registered prize winning stock producers. Rice 
& Rice Kennels, Spencer, Ind. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. REG- 
istered and best of Sabine breeding. $15 to $25. 
Maridell Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


WANTED—DOGS TO TRAIN 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, 
plenty game setters and rabbit hounds for sale, 
sent on trial. Catalog free. O. K. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-two years’ experience in developing high- 
class grouse and quail dogs. Excellent references; 
terms reasonable. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


MANY BUYERS FOR MR. HECKLER’S DOGS 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


Please insert the enclosed advertisement in the next issue of 


Forest and Stream. My last ad brought plenty of buyers. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


ISAAC HECKLER, North Wales, Pa. 
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he does not thereby injure his neignbor, 

Mr. Bannon advances two very pecu- 
liar ideas in his article. First, that se- 
vere winters take heavy toll from coveys 
of quails, killing what might as well be 
taken by the sportsman, and second, that 
the farmers would take more interest in 
caring for the quails, and by increased 
watchfulness make the existence of a bag 
limit unnecessary, if the quails were his 
absolute property so long as they re- 
mained on his land. Suppose, in answer 
to the first, a covey contained twenty 
birds and a hunter kills half of them; 
would severe weather be more merciful 
on the remaining ten than it would have 
been had the hunter not killed his part, 
and if not what has that to do with it? 

As to the other idea above mentioned, 
the farmer already has all the benefits 
which can be derived from the splendid 
appetite and excellent digestion of the 
quail; he may, I believe, kill them on 
his own land during the opening season 
without paying a license in any state 
where the killing of quails is at all per- 
mitted, and he may, if he so desires, en- 
tirely prevent others from killing them 
on his land, so that it is difficult to see 
why he should bé any more interested 
in their welfare if the state were to turn 
them over to him absolutely. 

C. L. Dantet, Arkansas. 


MR. BANNON’S REPLY 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


Ae sportsman interested in this 
problem should read the learned 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Geer v. Connecticut, 
161 U. S. 519. The Court traces and 
explains the origin of the doctrine that 
the state owns all game within its con- 
fines. Mr. Justice White, in that opin- 
ion, quotes with approval from Ex parte 
Maier, 103 California, 476, as follows: 

“The wild game within a state be- 
longs to the people in their collective sov- 
ereign capacity. It is not the subject of 
private ownership except so far as the 
people may elect to make it .so.” 

Ours is a government of the people, and 
it is for the people to settle the policy 
of the state with respect to property 
held in common. In Mr. Daniel’s own 
state (Arkansas) the Supreme Court de- 
cided in Organ v. State, 56 Arkansas, 
270, that, 

“As all right of property in them (the 
fish) is derived from the state, it is sub- 
ject to such terms as the legislature im- 
poses. It saw fit in the act assailed to 
confer a right of property, but to so 
limit it that the article should not be 
shipped from the state.” 

All that I have suggested is the con- 
conferring of a right of property, subject 
to reasonable regulations. 

Governments long since extinguished 
common ownership in many forms of 
property. The state vests individual 
ownership of game in the citizen who 
reduces the game to his possession in 
accordance with law. It may prescribe 
the conditions under which game may be 
held in captivity. It may prescribe the 
season during which game may be re- 
duced to individual ownership; the quan- 
tity, sex, and kind of game that may be 

(Continued on page 384) 
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In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay mon 
Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting an 
Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a renittance of ten cents per wo 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks, 


fishing 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 


equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 
(Initials and numbers count as a word). 
September classified columns close July 3lst. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E.4Oth St., New York, N. Y. 


COINS AND CURIOS 


TT 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 
and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog 10c. 
Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 


eaters 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c 
half-dollar size 53c.; eagle cent and catalogue, 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


—_--enercnscdise eigenen tinea cali tetineedereaetiieiete ne 
GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS AND BEADS, 
wholesale catalog. Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 


————————————————————————————————— 
BINOCULARS 


— 
WAR DEPARTMENT SURPLUS PRISM 


binoculars. Enterprise Company, 8 East Third, 
Cincinnati, O. 
—oooooooooooooeeoooooooeeaeaeaeeSeem:: 


BOATS AND LAUNCHES 


cqcrrereecenennsneashansiarietnaciliseteshae=egsastestieiisatiaeat 

FREE TRIAL, JOHNSON OUTBOARD MO- 
tors. Hyde propellers, accessories, cut prices, free 
deliveries. Large variety, new, rebuilt, engines. 
Canoes, Camping Outfits, Bicycle Motors. Free 
catalogues. Canadian Boat & ‘Engine Exchange, 
Toronto, Canada. 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT. 
Construction blueprint 30c. 
Western Market, Detroit, Mich. 


EASILY MADE. 
Wee-Sho-U_ Co., 


BOOKS FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


SPORTS, HUNTING AND FISHING 
books. Send 3c. for large catalogue of Rare and 
Out-of-Print Books, Pamphlets and Engravings 
relating to out-door life and pastimes, nature-study 
and kindred subjects. Franklin Bookshop, 920 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRACT FISH AND DUCKS IN SWARMS 
by planting their favorite foods NOW. Expert 
planting information free. Prices lowest now. 
Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-231, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


FISH WITH LIVE BAIT 


FISHERMEN—LIVE BAIT FOR FRESH 
and salt water fishing. Send for descriptive price 
list. Bait shipped parcel post. American Bait 
Co., 10 South 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELLGRAMMITES, 35c. DOZ., $2.90 PER 
hundred. Shipped anywhere, parcel post. Ameri- 
can Bait Co., 10 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FUR RUGS 


LYNX, WILDCAT, COYOTE RUGS, HEAD 
mount, open mouth, lined, felt border, also num- 
ber prettily marked calfskins. From ten to thirty- 
five dollars. Write Roy Vail, Warwick, N. Y. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLEVELAND GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths; large assortment of used guns always 
in stock. 205 South Seventh St. 


FOR SALE—EIGHTEEN NINETY FIVE 
Winchester caliber thirty Army. P. R. Westover, 
Frugality, Pa. 


GENUINE AUSTRIAN MANNLICHER- 
Schoenauer Featherweight Sporting Rifles. 6.5 
mm. Limited auantity. Price $45. Address 
P. O. Box 672, Wilmington, Del. 
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GUNS & AMMUNITION (Continued) 


GENUINE MAUSER AUTOMATICS. THE 
Famous 9-shot, the Most . Powerful Automatic 
known, shoots standard Ammunition, Safety at- 
tachments easily taken down and assembled, low- 
est prices. 25 Cal., $10.50; 32 Cal., $11.50; Gen- 
uine Luger 30 Cal., $18.50; 25 Cal. Automatic 
Cartridges, 50, $1.25; 32 Cal, Cartridges, 50, 

30 Cal. Luger Cartridges, 50, $1.75. § 
money. Pay Postman on Delivery. Pittsburgh 
Watch Co., 970 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUGER PISTOLS, BARRELS 4”, 6”, 8”, 12” 
and 16”; Mauser pistols, long barrels, holster stocks 
for both. Super-accurate Mauser Springfields, gen- 
uine Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifles. atalog, ten 
cents. Pacific Arms Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder-horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


REBLUE YOUR GUNS FORMULA—RE- 
bluing rust remover; nitro solvent oil; all for $1. 
Leslie Powis, Witt, Il. 


SHOOTING IRONS—16-GAUGE WINCHES- 
er Pump, 22 Winchester Automatic, 22 Marlin 
Repeater, cheap. Dixie Kennels, Kennesaw, Ga. 


LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Northern Bob-White 
and Blue Valley Quail. Ruffed Sharp-tailed, Pin- 
nated dnd Sage Grouse, Hungarian Partridges, 
Wild Ducks and Geese. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Michigan. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS. WHITE 
or Brown. A-1 Stock. Write for prices. Irving 
Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


REGISTERED SILVER BLACK AND 
Cross Fox pups for sale, fall delivery finest stock. 
Carlson & Fiedin Fox Ranch, Alborn, Minnesota. 


WHITE AND BROWN FERRETS—PRICES 
free. Book on Ferrets 10c. Muzzles 25c. each. 
Bert Ewell, Wellington, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FADED PICTURES, TINTYPES, DAGUER- 
reotypes, restored and enlarged. New process. 
Perfect results. Reasonable costs. Roanoke Photo 


Finishing Co., 507 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


KODAK FINISHING. KODAK, CAMERA 
repairing. Delevoping and printing for amateurs. 
One-day service. Complete line of photo supplies. 
Write: Radium, Studio No. 13, 847 Belmont, 
Chicago. 


TRIAL ORDER—MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY 
size film or six negatives for development and six 
velvet_ prints. of hour service. Get premium 
list. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., 
Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


tress; one 18-foot split bamboo and salmon rod, 
with reel and line. All in first class condition. 
. F, Van Dusen, Eltingville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


“FLORIDA”—WRITE FOR LARGE LIST 
of homes, farms, groves, hotels and stores for 
sale. Florida Investment Co., Tampa, Florida. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTH; FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


FOR SALE—TRACT OF 1,000 ACRES ON 
New River in Onslow County. Excellent location 
for Hunting Lodge. Fine fishing. Geo. A. Hurst 
Estate, Jacksonville, N. C. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN (Continued) 


GUNNING PROPERTY FOR SALE, TWO 
pieces of desirable property for duck hunting. 
One piece on Backbay, Virginia. Another piece 
located on Currituck Sound, North Carolina. Both 
places located in the best hunting section on these 
waters. S. H. Ewell, Munden, Va. 


TRAILER 


FOR SALE—ONE CLARE AUTO TRAILER. 
$250. Never used. H. W. Butler, Beaver Falls. 


BOOKS 


Of Interest to the Outdoorsman 
(see also page 337) 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George 
Bird Grinnell. No single gunner, however wide 
his experience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so 
much about the sport that there is nothing left 
for him to learn. Each one may acquire a vast 
amount of novel information by reading this 
complete and most interesting book. fe de- 
scribes, with a portrait, every species of duck, 
goose, and swan known to North America; tells 
of the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats used 
in the sport, and gives the best account every 
published ofthe retrieving Chesapeake Bay dog. 
Abeut 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page 

lates, and many vignette head and tail pieces by 
ilmot Townsend. Library edition. $5.00. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. By Chester A. 
Reed. Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification of 
game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred ‘species of game birds are faith- 
fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
text gives considerable idea of their habits and 
tells where they are to be found at different 
seasons of the year. These illustrations are re- 
produced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have 
had the largest sale of any ever published in 
this country. They are made by the best known 
poo by one of the very first engraving 
houses in the country and the whole typography 
is such as is rarely seen in any book. he 
cover is a very attractive and unique one, a 
reproduction of leather made from the back of 
a_boa constrictor with set-in pictures of game 
birds. 50 cents, 


FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes. 
As in his other books on the terrier, Mr. Haynes 
takes up the origin and history of the breed, 
its types and standards, and the more exclusive 
representatives down to the present time. 
Training the fox terrier—his care and kennel- 
ing in sickness and health—and the various 
uses to which he can be put—are among the 
phases handles. Flex. cloth. $1.00. 


PRACTICAL BAIT CASTING. By Larry St. 
John. This book deals with tackle and methods 
used in catching black bass. It is based upon 
wide and varied experience of the author in 
oe eae West. Illustrated. Flex. cloth. 


RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING. By Charles 
Askins. A practical manual describing various 
makes and mechanisms, in addition to discussing 
in detail the range and limitations in the use 
of the rifle. Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.00. 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. By S. Newhouse. A 
manual of instructions for capturing all kinds 
of cornering animals and for curing their 
skins, with observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods and narratives of hunting 
excursions, trapping; hints on construction of 
traps, where and how to place them; also hints 
on fur farming. Cloth. $2.00. 


All Prices Postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street New York City 
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At Last We Have It! 


SPRATT’S 
OVALS 


The famous pocket biscuit. 
About 120 of these weigh a pound. 


Toys want them every day, but they 
make a fine snack for big dogs also. 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp 
for catalogue, “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian CC. Raymond-Mallock, 
W. R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., 
and other well known writers. Profusely 
illustrated. Twenty cents a copy. Send 
for free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Ideal Exclusive Combination Offer 


20: Century Bird Dog Book (isc: 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


This combination can be obtained only from 


‘$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


pits ‘Hand Lantern 


A powerful, portable lamp giving 300 Candle 
a white light. Just what the camper 
. Safe, reliable, economical. Abso- 
lutely rain, storm and bug proof. Burns 
either gasoline or kerosene. No camp com- 
one rice $9.00" Ley f price $9.00. Spe- 
cial price postpai 
Co. ‘S07 EAST 5TH ST. 
CANTON, OHIO 


A marvelous hme for oon that 
are out of so run down, thin 
and ‘unthrifty, with, b harsh. ‘maring 
coat, materated eyes and h 
colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, 


At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 


N lew York Toronto, Canada 
A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment. 
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TRAINING A POINTER 


IMPORTANT STEPS IN DEVELOPING THE NATURAL 
APTITUDE OF FISHEL’S FRANK’S GRANDSON 


By G. F. HAMILTON 


HE Kid finally ar- 

rived, but not till I 

had met half a dozen 

trains and telephoned 

the express office sev- 

eral times to ask if 

he had come. He had 

4.) traveled from Minne- 

Weed sota to New York, a 

“yi distance of over one 

thousand miles, arriv- 

ing in fine condition, 

yet very glad to get 

out of his crate. His pedigree, which 

arrived several days before him, showed 

his grandsire to be no less a shining light 

than that grand old pointer Fishel’s 

Frank. Would the pup be equal to his 

breeding? Although not an authority on 

dogs, I know how I want a pointer to 

look. While inspecting this three. 

months-old pup, I decided there were 

only two.things about him that did not 

exactly suit me. His eyes were a little 

light and he had too much liver color. 

However I was pretty well satisfied that 

when developed he would be a good 

specimen. Then and there he was chris- 

tened Fishel’s Frank’s Grandkid, hoping 

it would have a good influence over him. 

The Kid found a fine new kennel with 

plenty of room and a good straw bed. 

Either he was very tired or on his good 

behavior because he laid down and re- 
mained quiet all night. 

For a week I just made friends with 
him, feeding him myself, and two or 
three times a day letting him loose from 
his chain for exercise. At the end of 
that time I decided his. development 
should start. 

I figured the first lesson should be 
teaching’ him to follow me. A sash cord 
with a ring fastened at one end and an- 
other ring about a foot from the first 
ring makes a fine lead. When pulled by 
the handler, the cord tightens about the 


dog’s neck, loosening as soon as a little 
slack is given. The Kid showed good 
judgment, following aiong pretty well. 
Of course every once in a while he 
would lag behind or jump ahead, but 
a slight jerk on the cord would bring 
him to his place, when the cord would 
become slack again. This lesson was 
merely to teach him to come to me in 
answer to the order “Come On.” After 
practising this lesson three different 
times, I started out with the rope in my 
pocket. The Kid followed until we came 
to a cross street, where he evidently was 
frightened, as he went for home at a 
three-minute clip. He payed no attention 
to my command “Come On” or to my 
coaxing, so I went home after him. In 
the next half hour I taught him what 
“Come On” meant—a lesson he never 
forgot. I found him in his kennel, put 
the rope on him and with a quick jerk 
ordered “Come On.” He did not move. 
The second time I jerked a little harder, 
and the third time still harder. At the 
third command and pull on the cord he 
came, and we went again to the cross 
street and beyond it. If he hung back 
now or showed signs of going home 
again, the order “Come On” and only a 
slight jerk on the cord would fetch him, 
as he had learned at the kennel that 
every successive jerk was a little harder. 
We covered the same course three times 
before he came willingly. Then I tried 
him with the rope dragging. He fol- 
lowed for about one hundred feet, then 
suddenly reversed his course, but I suc- 
ceeded in stepping on the dragging rope, 
bringing him up short. As he reached 
the end of the rope I ordered “Come 
On.” He came, but soon tried to go 
home again, when I repeated my stop- 
ping procedure. After three attempts at 
different times, he gave up and followed. 
Before we quit we went over this same 
course three times with the rope in my 


Fishel’s Frank’s Grandkid pointing a pheasant at the age of one year 
It will identify you, 





August, 1922 


pocket—the Kid had learned what 
“Come On” meant. At the end of this 
lesson I patted and praised the pup, gave 
him a good meal and left him at his ken- 
nel with his tail wagging. 

The next lesson was in retrieving. He 
did this naturally, but needed some point- 
ers to perfect him. I first picked up a 
small wooden block and threw it off 
about eight feet in front of him. He 
ran after it but did not pick it up. I| 
then threw my glove and the Kid ran 
and picked it up. I called to him with 
the order “Come On” and took the glove 
from his mouth. He never refused to 
retrieve my glove. My problem here 
was quite simple as all I had to do was 
to substitute other objects for the glove. 
First I would have him fetch the glove 
several times, then without his seeing 
me, | would substitute.the block. The 
Kid would run to it but refuse to pick 
it up. When using the glove I would 
say “Dead Bird, Fetch” and the pup 
now knew what that order meant, but 
refused to obey it on the wooden block. 
The glove made a fine object to chew 
and play with and the Kid took full ad- 
vantage of this. I wanted to discourage 
this playing, so decided to teach him 
forced retrieving. This was accom- 
plished by placing the pup squarely in 
front of me and forcing his mouth open 
with one hand while the block was 
placed inside with the other, and held 
there for about a minute. While forcing 
him to take the block I repeated the 
order “Fetch” several times. He knew 
what I wanted him to do but stubbornly 
refused. I almost lost my patience in 
this lesson, but remembered that if I did 
I might spoil all that had been accom- 
plished, so I took the Kid back to his 
kennel. The next evening I tried him 
again and the very first time I offered 
him the block and said “Fetch,” he took 
hold and held it. From that time on he 
wae retrieve almost anything from 
and. 


THE Kid now was retrieving in a 
business-like manner, but I wanted 
him to fetch, sit down in front of me 
and hold the “Dead Bird” until I took 
it from his mouth. Therefore I must 
teach him to “Sit” and “Hold.” It was 
a simple and easy matter to teach him 
to “Sit.” I took hold of his collar with 
one hand, and gently forced him to a sit- 
ting position with the-other by pushing 
down on his hind quarters, at the same 
time repeating the command “Sit” sev- 
eral times. After he had learned the 
meaning of the order “Sit” and would 
obey promptly, I began to move about 
him while he was in a sitting position. I 
kept this up till I could go out of his 
sight, even to walking around the house 
and coming up behind him without his 
moving. When I first went out of his 
sight while he was at “Sit,” I would 
place him close to one side of the house 
and walking backwards with my eye on 
him disappear around the corner. From 
there: I would peek out at him, being 
sure he saw me, then dodge back out of 
sight. If he made an attempt to move I 
would order “Sit.” He soon learned that 
he must sit still until ordered up. A 
young dog that is as full of pep as the 
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REGISTERED PUPPIES, from the best blooded and best 


trained field dogs in the United States. 
hearty and free of disease. 


$35-$75 each. TRAINED AND EXPERI- 


either sex. 


Strong, healthy, 


Two to five months old, 


ENCED shooting dogs and brood bitches, some bred 


bitches showing in whelp. 


Prices $125-$500, each. 


grouse. 


D. R. CAPPS 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations ef dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, ete. Mailed. 


Beard n aed Recah New Seca 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 

rother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and _ handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 

POHIC 38976 serve. 


ate Lion of His Tribe = EDWARD D. GARR 


Producer Fee $40.00 Lagrange, Kentucky 


Bargains 


in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


Broken on quail, chicken or 
Write your wants. 


Amite City, Louisiana 


National Dog Food 


100% Food Value Thoroughly Cooked 
Wheat, Barley, Corn, Beef and Bone 
Strength-Giving Cereals and Invig- 
orating Meat. Cooked and Ready to 
Use. For All Breeds, Any Age. 
Sold to Satisfy or Money Back 
$5—100 Ibs. $23—500 lbs. 


Your Order To-Day Will Have Im- 
mediate Attention. Sample on Request. 


NATIONAL FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 5 Battle Creek, Mich. 


English Setters, Pointers 
id 


, : 
free. 
b 
FOR SAL 
Stud. inaer—. 
: of 
your honne-fos to 
a 7 


an 

Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breading 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week, Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


| MAPLE ROAD KENNELS "32 





KENNEL RECORD 


A book containing prepared blanks that 


will enable the owner to immediately register 
pedigrees and record stud visits,’ whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 


15 sets of blanks—4 blanks to -set. 
60 pages, Press-board cover. 
Price - - 75 cents postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 
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Established 1535 


Used by nearly 
40 winners of The 
Waterloo Cup 
The Great English 
Dog Remedy. 
Dependable and 
harmless and easy to 
administer. 
Used by the ieading 
English and Ameri 
can Breeders, etc., to 
insure perfect condi- 
S J tion, and to produce 
smooth and bealthy appearing coats. Invalua- 
ble in Distemper. In capsule or liquid form. 
Send for descriptive folder 


at dealers or E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc.. 
Sole importers, 90-92 Beekman St., New York 


Eee 


. 
$ tA 
~~ 
wD 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Medicines} 129 West 24th Street, New York 


s e* @ 
Shooting Dogs Solicited 
AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per month 
RUFUS BARNETT 
MATHEWS, ALABAMA. Express Office: Pike Road, Ala. 








Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger 
ber indcoeioemienetion 
le inv: ty 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
One will oa Complete 
you. 
description free. Send today. _ ee 
C.T.DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


_— 








Send $1 for book of secrets for raising silver fox, and blue print 


S13 Wises. aLPDUFFUS, SILVER FOX STORE new vorn.vy. 





; Either color, large 
PE: or small. ——— 
irs or dozen 

lots. Price list free. ete 


Illustrated booklet, 10 
cents. C., H. KEEFER & CO., Greenwich, Ohio. 


|Hounds and Beagles 


By A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how 
to develop the young 
hound into a_high- 
class fox, coon or rab- 
bit dog, an active, in- 
telligent searcher and 
a true steady driver 
on the trail. Instruc- 
tions are given for 
correcting common 
faults such as babbling, loafing and back 
trailing. Instructions are given for de- 
veloping a pack, and the subjects of field 
trials, care, conditioning, handling and 
treatment are adequately covered. Every 
man who loves a hound should have this 
book, 


224 pages, Illus., Cartridge Cover, $1.00 


FOREST & STREAM 


(BOOK DEPARTMENT) 
9 E. 40th Street New York, N. Y.- 
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Kid does not like to sit still long. I 
never made him sit much more than a 
minute at a time. 

At about this stage of the game the 
Kid seemed to realize that when I 
talked to him in a quiet but firm tone, he 
was supposed to do something. He 
paid more attention to what I said and 
he seemed to want to understand. 

To teach him to “Hold,” I had him sit 
down in front of me, and handed out the 
“Dead Bird” with the command “Fetch.” 
As soon as he took the block in his 
mouth I held his jaws together and or- 
dered “Hold.” I kept this practice up 
till it was only necessary for me to touch 
him lightly under the lower jaw to make 
him hold. I gradually drew my hand 
away, and soon he would hold till I took 
it from him. 

The Kid was now retrieving perfectly. 
I could throw the “Dead Bird’ when 
he was not looking; then say “Dead 
Bird, Fetch” and motion the direction 
with my hand and he would hunt around 
till he winded it. Then he would fetch 
it to me, sit down and hold it till I took 
it from him. 

Our only game bird here is the Ring 
Neck Pheasant, and the cock bird only 
can be taken. This means that a great 
many hens will be flushed and the hunter 
and his dog must simply stand still and 
watch them fly away. A young dog is 
very apt to give chase and sometimes he 
runs clear off the map. To overcome 
this chasing I taught the Kid to “Whoa.” 
This is a very simple lesson. Yet for a 
dog to stop instantly at command is one 
of the most important stunts he could 
do, If you can stop a hungry dog when 
he is going after a meal, you can stop 
him almost anywhere. 

I took a dish of food up to the Kid 
and let him smell of it. Then I carried 
it away about ten feet and put it down 
in plain sight. The pup was tugging at 
the end of his chain to reach the food. 
I slipped the cord over his head and un- 
snapped the chain. He went for his 
meal on a run. When within two feet 
of it, I took the slack out of the cord. 
As he was brought to a sudden stop I 
ordered “Whoa.” When he started up 
again I repeated the command and gave 
a slight pull on the rope. It only took a 
few repetitions to bring home the fact 
that “Whoa” meant stop. In a short 
time I could stop the Kid anywhere, even 
when his nose was within a few inches 
of a piece of raw beef. 

To make doubly sure of stopping the 
pup, I taught him to “Charge.” Putting 
him in a sitting position I gently pulled 
his front legs out from under him, 
which let him down with his fore paws 
stretched out straight in front. I held 
him in this position repeating the com- 
mand “Charge” several times. This took 
time and patience, but in the end I could 
put him at “Charge” and go away out 
of his sight and he would not move. 
After that I used the command “Whoa” 
and “Charge” together and he would 
stop and drop at once. 


(Continued next month) 
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QUAIL AND THE LAW | 
(Continued from page 380) 
taken; the method whereby it may’ be 
taken; the use that may be made of it; 
and the supply that the citizen may have - 
in possession. If the state may order 
such things, why may it not, for the- 
purpose of perpetuating these protectors 
of growing crops and increasing these ~ 
game birds for the sportsman, further 
qualify the ownership of quail as I have © 
suggested? By this means food supply © 
will be increased. Mr. Justice White 
said: i 
“Indeed, the source of the police | 
power as to game birds . . . flows from © 
the duty of the state to preserve for its | 
people a valuable food supply.” 4 

It is immaterial whether the food sup- — 
ply referred to be in the birds them-— 
selves, or in the food indirectly preserved — 
through the predilection of the birds for 
insects that are destructive of crops. 
Quail are not such wanderers as are 
migratory game birds. They select a 
location and there they stay. 

The illustrations given by Mr. Daniel 
of uncertainty in the ownership of game 
resulting from individual ownership are 
not valid reasons against such owner- | 
ship, because some game birds pass not | 
only across state lines, but even across | 
international boundaries. Mallards © 
owned to-day by Arkansas, may be owned — 
by Ohio to-morrow, and owned by Great | 
Britain the next day. The conditions — 
pointed out that may prevail in the event — 
of private ownership already exist in — 
public ownership. j 

If a landowner treats his quail so badly — 
that they take refuge in a neighbor’s | 
fields this is not the fault of the law. | 
Under my plan quail will enjoy the ut- — 
most of protection, they will increase and | 
thrive, and the hunter will have the © 
sport that is now denied him. . 

Henry Bannon, Ohio. 


ADVENTURES IN ANGLING | 


DVENTURES IN ANGLING,” by © 

Van Campen Heilner (Stewart, — 

Kidd Co., 1922, 233 pages, price $3.00) — 
is a book of colorful yarns such as an- 
glers will spin when constrained by the — 
exigencies of winter, work, or whatever 
it may be, from the summer seas where 
their spirits are. It is a narrative of per- | 
sonal adventure, mainly with the big | 
game of the sea, alligator, amberjack, © 
barracuda, dolphin, sailfish, swordfish, — 
sunfish, sharks, salmon, tarpon, tuna, etc. — 
The narrative is set down with suffi- ~ 
cient scrupulous checking by daily diary — 
and tape-line to be of value as an his- — 
toric record of contemporary sport. It 
is full of the charm of skies, seas, birds, | 
and the various natural phenomena that ~ 
lure the angler-tourist from New Jersey © 
sands to South Florida Keys and South- — 
ern California. 4 
Besides chance allusions, three pages — 
of appendix describe the author’s tackle ~ 
preferences in detail. The book is en- ~ 
riched by numerous interesting photo- ~ 
graphs of fish and fishing, also several | 
colored paintings by Frank Stick; the | 
one of the leaping barracuda especially ~ 
original and striking, 





